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FOREWORD 

In view of the type and number of aUens seeking 
citizenship and the conditions now obtaining in this 
country, the task of Americanization now demanding 
our attention is not merely that of their formal 
naturalization, but rather making them a vital part 
of our constituency, removing them from the condi- 
tion of a public care to that of a national asset. 

Inasmuch as they are to share the rights and priv- 
ileges of citizenship in common with those bom under 
the flag and are thereby to be an actual part of the 
nation this becomes pre-eminently a task in nation 
making. 

The security of this country depends upon the uni- 
form measure to which our mixed national elements 
correspond voluntarily and heartily to the fundamen- 
tal principles and spirit of America. Believing that 
Americanization depends upon Americanism and that 
national conditions that exemplify in form and spirit 
our fundamental national standards are more essen- 
tial than formal programs, the suggestions of these 
pages are offered. 

WENTWORTH STEWART. 

BoBTON^ Massachusetts. 
October 21, 1919. 
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CHAPTER I 
The Nation's Awakening 

IN the nearly a century and a half of American 
Independence our development has been so spon- 
taneous, and for the last third of that time so rapid, 
that we have not thought it necessary, or taken time 
to plan for the permanency of our institutions 
through an intelligent and forward-looking program 
of nation-building. So consumed were they, keeping 
pace with our material progress, that the nation's 
leaders, statesmen and political economists failed to 
observe the signs of the times with their indications 
of our national trend, and provide for constructive 
measures that would safeguard the future of the 
country. 

Our early history was shaped largely by those fun- 
damental principles inherent in the life of the people, 
the character and force of which were sufficient to 
settle issues as they arose. This sufficed so long as 
the nation's ways were simple, and there was a pre- 
eminence of those qualities that could be counted upon 
for the public good ; but when our life began to take 
on its complex character and genius became largely 
devoted to profit-making enterprises these innate 
forces were subverted. Material ambition, meanwhile, 
disregarding national concerns heaped governmental 
burdens upon the republic with no care for the solu- 
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The Making of a Nation 

tion of these problems; correspondingly, tibie rival 
political parties became more obsessed of the desire 
for power, often reflecting the wishes of the exploiters 
of the country, rather than becoming the champions 
of some urgent cause in the interest of the people. 
The youthful virility of the nation alone saved it from 
disaster. 

Wab-time Americanism 

The war into which we were obliged to enter called 
a halt in our reckless course, forcing us to reckon with 
the actual conditions and consider our future in the 
light of our present tendencies. A sudden alarm 
seized us; we were made to realize that this nation 
could not continue indefinitely its undeliberate course 
of the past, in which, by our consuming materialistic 
passion, basal matters of our nation's future were 
being disregarded, and conditions allowed to obtain, 
that in the course of time would become problems al- 
most beyond solution and threaten the very founda- 
tions of the republic. 

Among the gravest facts disclosed to us as handi- 
capping our nation and threatening our power to de- 
termine our own internal affairs, was the large num- 
ber of aliens in our midst who had never rendered 
any real decision toward America, many of whom 
still held to their native language and traditions and 
when put to the test manifested allegiance to their 
homeland, even some who had been with us for years 
as well as the more recent arrivals. ** America first" 
had been adopted as a slogan to which most of these 
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had nominally sabGcribed, but when it eame to an 
actoal dioice between two countries, many were 
found to hold dearer the flag of their native land. 
Our people were slow to take this matter seriously, 
bat once their eyes were open to the extoit and peril 
of it, there was widespread alarm; they began to 
lealuDe how dangerous to our nation's security were 
these conditions which we had so thoughtlessly al- 
lowed to fix themsdves upon our national life. 

With our entrance into the war there sprang up 
throughout the country a sharp distinction between 
avowed Americans and those who for any reason 
showed lack of loyalty to the nation when its freed<»n, 
independence and self-determination were at stake. 
In promoting the various interests by which our part 
in the war was supported, the constituency of every 
communily was put on record as to its Americanism. 
Though people had been coming to us from every 
land for many years by hundreds of thousands per 
year, for the first time we undertook a great Ameri- 
canization movement. It was an automatic movement 
that pushed us, in the creation of public sentiment 
and in the real purpose to undertake our task, fur- 
ther ahead in two years than we could have advanced 
under ordinary conditions in two decades. 

The awakening to the German menace within as 
well as without our borders which aroused us to the 
defensive with all our national strength, also stirred 
us to safeguard ourselves against the permanent peril 
of our vast unamericanized aliens of whose possible 
treachery we had reason to be alarmed. 

[3] 



The Making of a Nation 

We are now facing the task of accomplishing in as 
short a time as possible what we should have been 
doing gradually across a period of thirty to fifty 
years, which covers the time in which nearly aU of 
our more uncertain types have been coming to us. 

The American Habit of Haste 

Every vital problem in America is always in dan- 
ger of superficial treatment. The mad pace set in 
modem business development has become a kind of 
national fever; the get-rich-quick idea carries with 
it the disposition to solve aU our problems quickly 
that we may get back to our normal course of money- 
making. 

There is also a readiness to apply to everything the 
idea of organization. This age is so mechanical, and 
we do such wonderful things by the high pressure of 
cleverly ordered mechanism that scarcely any prob- 
lem, however remote its nature from susceptibility to 
such treatment, escapes an attack by a scheme sud- 
denly and especially devised for its solution. 

As a people accustomed to things on a large scale 
we are apt to give attention to matters that are spec- 
tacular, to the thing that is paramount for today, 
taking little time in our haste to discover those mat- 
ters that may produce a new paramount issue to- 
morrow. We do not consider the relation of other 
problems to the one directly before us and the neces- 
sity of giving consideration to them in order to make 
our solution permanent. As a result of these habits 
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our reforms often go backward, are shallow because 
of haste, or react because forced by methods of high 
pressure. Among the problems now demanding im- 
mediate attention which are imperilled by these prac- 
tices, tliat of Americanization with its stubbornness 
and its dangers from reaction is perhaps the most 
crucial. 

We are bound to suffer through the demoralization 
of those rich influences for human betterment such as 
came out of the war with its lessons and experiences, 
because of determination to carry over into the era of 
peace much of the high pressure organizational policy 
operated forcefully during that strenuous period 
when everything gave way before any movement that 
had for its end the winning of the war. We do not 
seem to learn easily, that plans that worked for the 
ends of war will not necessarily operate in peace for 
human development. Much of the temper that makes 
for ejBfectiveness in war, works for destructiveness or 
perversion in time of peace. We have a cumbersome 
and handicapping heritage from the war period, 
which from the national headquarters down through 
state, city and town, shows tenacious purpose to hold 
over. 

The ** drive'' plan which became such a habit in. 
war time fits into the tense organizational spirit of 
business dealing with things material, and can be 
used to some extent in dealing with people if all that 
is wanted is a subscription, or a consent to join 
an organization or be counted on a certain side. Citi- 
zens are not made by mere consent, but by free volun- 
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tary decision. When in war time we assumed this 
high pressure method we did it not to make Americans 
but to put uncertain persons on record; we had to 
know *' who's who.'' It was not that in this crowding 
we expected to make citizens, but to determine who 
was slacking and who was camouflaging in the name 
of America ; this was then justifiable, it was an emer- 
gency, the nation's life was at stake. Such a method, 
however, has no justification in the permanent work 
of Americanization in normal times, and any attempt 
by organizations to use it will be disastrous to the 
vital task before us. 

• This problem is not one to be attacked with haste. 
It is too difi&cult and delicate, too importantly related 
to the various phases of our life, and such a deter- 
mining factor in the immediate and ultitnate future 
of our nation that it demands the patient, patriotic 
attention of our ablest statesmen aided by our de- 
partmental experts together with the broadest edu- 
cators of the nation, and should not be left to those 
of doubtful vision, nor be so neglected by those city, 
state and national representatives of institutions 
whose responsibility it properly is, and whose relation 
to it is normal and regular, that it has to be assumed 
by those who have no natural relation to the accom- 
plishment of such a task. 

The Laboeb Conception of AMEiacANizATiON 

Fundamentally, the process of Americanization 
consists of three parts,— education, assimilation and 
naturalization. 
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Education should include a knowledge of the lan- 
guage, history, customs, institutions and form of 
government with its aims, sufiScient to enable the 
alien to understand and appreciate the country, so 
that he may become intelligently devoted to its in- 
terests; the process of assimilation should bring these 
people into such vital sympathy with those who are 
the true representatives of America in life and spirit, 
that they will spontaneously conform to the same 
standards, partake of the same spirit and be stirred 
by the same appeals of patriotism ; while naturaliza- 
tion is the formal recognition of the rights of citizen- 
ship conferred upon the alien, giving him the same 
privileges as inhere with the native bom. This is 
the logical order; we cannot make reliable citizens 
of these people until they are intelligent with regard 
to American principles and customs through the use 
of the language in which these essentials are breathed ; 
nor can we trust to their loyalty unless upon their 
own initiative they become in spirit and practice a 
vital part of our actual constituency. 

But for those who would be leaders in this move- 
ment there must be a larger conception bom of a 
vision that takes in the scope of the task and the 
meaning of its accomplishment. A vision that sees 
the alien as he is with his inherent bent, the back- 
ground of his life, the forces that environ him and 
hold him where he is, the larger world of American 
relations into which he is to be fitted, the conditions 
that must be shaped to bring about his complete trans- 
planting, and the influences necessary to the cultiva- 
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/tion in him of a spontaneous American spirit. 
American citizens are not made they are bom. It is 
the duty of our nation to furnish conditions for this 
birth so that these new citizens will think and feel 
and act in the terms of America and be able to say 
**I too am an American." 

If there is not inherent with these people a poten- 
tial motive and spirit that correspond in some degree 
to that in those who earlier on these shores gave birth 
to those institutions ^ which they and their posterity 
have been devoted, then there is not within them that 
which will likely ever make them true and depend- 
able Americans; and we do our nation an injustice 
to crowd these aliens into a nominal acceptance of 
American citizenship. 

The larger conception takes into consideration the 
psychology of Americanization, without which no one 
should expect to become a leader or director of so 
human a problem. Some seem to face this task much 
as the old-time dogmatic preacher was accustomed to 
secure converts, by holding over them the terrors of 
the law, or according to the method of certain modem 
revivalists, of putting folks through a course of 
manoeuvers and then tagging them as converts, as 
though any one in real heart devotion ever turned 
about in views and purposes until he turns himself 
about, or becomes a new man ot^ei* than by an appeal 
to his entire consciousness and a response on Ms own 
initiative. 

These are days of special emphasis upon the free- 
dom of the will and self-determination, and these 
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ideas have found their way into the crudest races. 
This self-determination principle must have large con- 
sideration because many of these people cannot dis- 
tinguish readily between our purpose to have them 
adapt themselves to our customs, and the domination 
over their lives of those autocratic forces which in 
coming here they thought to escape. 

The writer was present at a conference under direc- 
tion of a specialist in Americanization in one of our 
great universities. The discussion was about text- 
books usable with these aliens of various grades and 
types; there seemed to be few yet written that were 
adaptable. After the professor had reviewed a number 
with qualified commendation, it was refreshing to 
have him name and commend with enthusiasm a book 
not written to serve such an end, but which he de- 
clared by far the most valuable publication he had 
seen for purposes of Americanization. This book 
chapter by chapter is a ringing appeal to young 
Americans emphasizing their heritage and responsi- 
bility. It stirs all the latent potential Americanism 
within one, and calls not for perfunctory conformity 
to customs, but for heart devotion and active service 
for one's country. It is such an appeal as reaches to 
the depth of one's nature, and gains response in 
spontaneous and genuine Americanism. 

We cannot make American citizens of our aliens 
by formal educational programs. We can only set 
before them the American ideal and secure a consis- 
tency of practical conditions to correspond to these 
ideals, and trust to their potential Americanism to 
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bring them into a new life relation that will make 
them actual partakers of all that America stands for, 
and ready participants in all that America purposes. 

In listening to discussions at Americanization Con- 
ferences one sometimes has the impression that a large 
majority of those engaged or interested in the work, 
have not comprehended it beyond the mere idea of 
teaching English, and American ways to alien groups, 
and getting them to take out their papers and become 
citizens, regardless of their voluntary disposition. 

The process of Americanization must be given com- 
prehensive and thorough consideration ; it should not 
be a thing of secondary moment to be handled hur 
riedly nor should it be left to the voluntary activities 
of societies or individuals, or become an incidental 
feature of our educational program to be conducted 
without uniformity or wise guidance. It must be 
recognized as a long, tedious, painstaking task into 
which the element of time must enter and not some- 
thing to be hurriedly forced through by pressure. We 
shall be obliged to give quite as much time to bring- 
ing about conditions favorable to its evolution, as to 
plans seeking its direct accomplishment. 

We cannot expect to take hold of a situation that 
we have allowed to develop for half a century, until 
it has become quite the habit to think of our alien 
condition as a fixed state of things, and dean it up in 
a given period of time by f orceable measures. To do 
so would be like going through a garden with a de- 
termination to rid the soil of every weed regardless 
of the crop that is growing, and for the better de- 
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velopment of which it is desired to dear tiie ground ; 
such a process is likely to take with it a large measure 
of the good as well as the bad. There is so much of 
ignorance and of misleading at present among 
these people, that it is dangerous to make too great 
haste lest we shall proceed against false notions and 
misunderstandings and not only do many of these 
aliens an injustice but also give the work itself a real 
setback. There are reports and complaints of this 
already &om foreign districts. 

The Vicar of a church in a dense Italian quarter 
of one of our large cities writing recently in criticism 
of present methods of Americanization refers to the 
large number of Italians who are returning or about 
to return to their native land, and attributes much of 
this to the crowding policy of Americanizers during 
and since the war. He says, "With good intentions 
and proper motives hundreds of civic, philanthropic 
and private organizations realizing it was the right 
time to assimilate the foreign dements dwelling in 
America have gone forth with flying banners and 
jazz bands to the conquest — every time a new center 
for Americanization has been opened in an Italian 
quarter it has aroused the same feeling that a Catholic 
mission to convert heretics arouses when started in a 
Protestant quarter or vice versa — ^The immigrant 
reads in his local newspaper translated into his own 
language articles written to 'make' him an Ameri- 
can, he hears of committees organized to 'turn' 
aliens into Americans— Why emphasize this point, 
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why advertise it — it is wrcmg to give the campaign 
the flavor of coercion." 

It is highly important that we go about this task 
without delay and with determination to accomplish 
the purpose, but not without f oresightedness that con- 
siders the problem in all its bearings upon the future 
of the nation. 

The only kind of people that will make real Ameri- 
can citizens whether native or alien are those who are 
'*bom Americans," that is, who are by inherent de- 
sires and disposition potential Americans. There are 
those who, though bom and reared in gross darkness 
remote from such national ideals, have in them the 
longings and aspirations that correspond to the basic 
principles and spirit of Americanism, awaiting only 
an appeal and an avenue for its expression in devo- 
tion to such a country. Perhaps a majority are so con- 
stituted, but many are speedily perverted by the mis- 
leadings of the discontented or their own observa- 
tions of our national inconsistencies. 

Americanism is not a form, it is a spirit. It is 
manifest not by signs and symbols, but by earnest, 
spontaneous devotion such as was so much in evi- 
dence during the strenuous period of the war, when 
there was not a real American so dead he did not feel 
and say, ''This is my own," (even if not), **my native 
land." 

A few days ago the writer witnessed an exhibition 
of spontaneous Americanism on old Boston Common, 
the gathering place of all Boston's mixed nationalities 
today even as it was The Common for those of earlier 
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times. The band at its noon-day concert had sounded 
the first notes of the national air; instantly an Italian 
boy of fourteen or fifteen arose, and removing his cap 
stood with profound respect facing toward the music. 
Scattered over the park within sight were hundreds of 
other boys and men who had halted and stood like- 
wise ; they were largely boys and men of foreign birth, 
yet they were moved by the spirit of America which 
had fused with their spirits ; it was a manifestation 
of the natural Americanism that responds to the glo- 
rious things represented in our fiag. About the only 
persons who remained seated were some apparently 
degenerate natives, who though bom under the fiag 
had never awakened to an appreciation of their own 
country. 

One day during a war drive in a mid-western cily 
a large company of some Slav race had formed them- 
selves in line and marched in a drenching storm of 
sleet in honor of the country of their adoption which 
was now fighting for the self-determination of all 
peoples, as well as for its own defense. These were 
signs of Americanization that had not come so much 
by plans and programs as by an appeal to that poten- 
tial Americanism in the mixed nationalities and in 
the remote race to whom by contrast America stands 
supreme among the nations. 

When aliens by their own initiative give evidence 
of Americanization that cannot be questioned, because 
on all occasions its spirit is manifest, they may safely 
be inducted into formal citizenship. 
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Natoralizaticm aecomiMmied l^ the rigbt state of 
mind, will not be the perfonctory, stnpid and uncer- 
tain thing it often is, when men seek it under pressure 
through persuasion, or to their personal advantage. 
It will be a moment of significant transition reached 
on the alien's own responsibility and by his own ini- 
tiative, an independent choice that makes him proud. 
Such is possible, such is true of no ino(msiderable 
number of those who through the years have come to 
the realization of their dreams in this land that cor- 
responds to the pent-up desires of their hearts. To 
such, naturalization is like being bom again, it carries 
with it the true meaning of the term which conv^rs 
the idea, not of a mechanical change but a natural 
change, in the direction of one's truest self. 

Naturalization means to be habituated, and one does 
not habituate by formal consent^ but by inner com- 
pulsion. When an alien shows signs of habituating 
himself by his own initiative to American customs by 
an American spirit he is a fit subject for the honors 
and responsibilities entrusted to a citizen of this 
country. 

The Danger of Naturalization Campaigns 

It is high time that some plan is developed for a 
proper handling of aliens in the course of their nat- 
uralization. We can scarcely hope to make more than 
the most nominal kind of Americans of the great 
majority of those who pass through the perfunctory 
order of naturalization. Only those who were natur- 
ally imbued with the American idea would work their 
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way to inteUigent and responsible citizenship. Grow- 
ing out of the war we have had campaigns for Ameri- 
canism and Americanization more or less definite in 
many places; and there has been a disposition upon 
the part of many hitherto indifferent who expect to 
remain here to get under the flag lest the straight 
Americanism sentiment should eliminate them. 

To show the rate at which naturalization has been 
advancing during the period of the world war, Mr. 
Raymond F. Crist, Director of Citizenship in the 
Department of Labor, gives out the following figures : 
"In the fiscal year 1910 there were 222,264 appli- 
cants for first and second papers. In 1913 there were 
276,818. In 1915 there were 354,132. In 1917 there 
were 571,068 and in 1918, 509,478. In the present 
fiscal year, commencing July 1, 1918, 528,273 naturali- 
zation papers were filed during the first nine months 
and this indicates about 650,000 for the year." This 
may seem to some a hopeful sign, but when we reflect 
upon it we must question whether there may not be 
as much peril as safety in this great number of 
naturalizations, since a large per cent of these aliens 
are coming for citizenship on various grounds other 
than a spontaneous desire to be one with the citizen- 
ship of this country. 

We ought to weigh well our methods of making 
citizens. A Chamber of Commerce in one of our great 
cities has recently announced in the press its com- 
prehensive and determined campaign for Americani- 
zation of all aliens in the city. The very announce- 
ment is an unsafe procedure. The plan set forth if 
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used as a means of getting alien groups in toi^ch with 
American ideals, educating them in our customs, and 
cultivating in them a wholesome attitude toward the 
nation, without an announcement of making citizens 
of them, leaving that to take a natural course, might 
be effective as a preliminary to citizenship. The real 
eras of this whole Americanization proposition is not 
to secure these as citizens but to bring about their 
Americanization. Then they will naturally become 
citizens. There is danger that in naturalization cam- 
paigns we may secure citizens who are not truly 
Americanized citizens and we have enough of these 
already. 

Such campaigns if conducted at all are relieved 
of much of their possible danger by such a policy as 
obtains in the city of Lawrence, Mass. A few years 
ago Mr. Cornelius F. Sullivan, Master of the Oliver 
Grammar School of that city, organized a naturaliza- 
tion school which is conducted in connection with the 
night-school sessions for the purpose of aiding those 
seeking citizenship and to guarantee to the city and 
the nation a more intelligent and thorough Americani- 
zation of those who pass from aliens to citizens. This 
has been conducted with much satisfaction and is a 
plan to be commended to every city. It is made a 
regular course with special lecture features added, 
and concludes with examination, graduation, and a 
diploma given by the Bureau of Naturalization in 
connection with the public school authorities. 

The great need of our nation at present is not for 
more citizens but for better citizens. And the most 
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important concern in this matter of Americanization 
is not the number of naturalizations we secure but the 
degree to which we transform this great alien con- 
tingent from an element of national care and uncer- 
tainly into a national asset by virtue of a genuine 
change of spirit and purpose ; for in the language of 
Mr. Boosevelt we must **see that the crucible turns 
our people out as Americans of American nationality 
and not as dwellers in a polyglot boarding-house. ' ' 
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CHAPTER n 
The Nation's Task of Unification 

THE first settlers of this country had little dif- 
ficulty in securing a common aim; small 
numbers and perilous conditions overcame any dif- 
ferences that may have arisen ; in the common strug- 
gle for defense and livelihood they grew together. 
As the nation developed, the dominant strain of life 
with its principles brought other elements iato har- 
mony with these fundamental purposes. The contest 
for Independence made the nation a unit against old- 
world interference, and later the conflict within the 
nation determined once for all by what fundamental 
principles we should be governed. Thus by the first 
struggle this became a self-determining nation, by 
the second a united nation. 

The Growth op the Immigrant Problem 

Up to this time the increase of population from 
other countries had been so gradual and so largely 
from those parts of Europe akin to us in principles 
and institutions, and to a large extent in language, 
that the natural current of our life with its objective 
was not seriously iuterfered with. We assimilated 
such as came without much thought of how we 
were doiag it. Had our growth contiaued to be 
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supplied from these sources and with no more rapid 
flow, few of whom segregated, goodly numbers set- 
tling in rural regions and aiding in our agricultural 
development, the alien problem would never have 
seriously disturbed our peaceful progress. 

When our extensive development began through 
our widening national area, and our industrial 
programs were inaugurated through the inventions 
of modem genius, and the march of American com- 
mercial enterprise was begun, a new element was 
introduced into the problems to be determined by 
the republic. Until this time our additions had been 
chiefly from the United Kingdom and from Germany, 
a large per cent of the latter becoming pioneers in 
agricultural settlements. The highest numbers of 
immigrants through these years came during a pe- 
riod in the early fifties and another in the ecurly 
seventies when they reached the high marks of 
about 425,000, to 450,000 respectively; but this only 
covered a few years in each instance, and the num- 
bers fluctuated greatly. The highest number reached 
up to 1840 was about 100,000 and the average from 
then until about 1880 was not much more than 
200,000 per year. 

Until this time the character of our population 
had scarcely been changed. Western Europe furnish- 
ing nearly all the influx. Thus far Austria Hungary 
had sent as its largest quota about 8000, Italy and 
Bussia about the same, while the smaller eastern 
countries are not reported. Suddenly, a new and 
mighty stream came pouring in upon us ; for twenty 
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years and more previous to the great world war the 
tide changed and the influx was from Sonthem and 
Eastern Enrope, nntil in 1907 when onr immigration 
reached its high-water mark of abont 1,300,000. 
Austria, Italy and Bussia famished the enormons 
nnmber of 883,000 of these, to say nothing of those 
who came from the smaller countries of the Far East. 
These have come with an entirely different back- 
ground, with traditions and customs remotest from 
ours and with literacy at an amazingly low mark. 

During the period covering this mighty inflnT^ 
labor assumed its organized form, asserted its rights, 
and our national problems took on a new phase; 
aliens were often encouraged to denounce the gov- 
ernment which was as yet reluctant to recognize the 
claims of labor. These conditions gathered great 
force until at times they threatened us with difficult 
internal conditions. When the war broke out it 
probably diverted, though only temporarily, a seri- 
ous crisis fast overtaking the nation, now filled with 
widespread elements of discontent ready to revolu- 
tionize agaiQSt the prevailiag order. The war awak- 
ened us to a keener sense of the grip of this problem, 
which situation has become even more crucial, due to 
the degree to which the government yielded to labor 
in war emergency. Those who think that this na- 
tion can slip back to the easy-going way of depend- 
ing upon the automatic operation of our national 
forces to safeguard us, have little idea of the mighty 
task now before us. 
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FOBESIGHTEDNESS IN LEADERSHIP 

It is doubtless wise in a democracy to allow large 
play to those spontaneous elements that shape a na- 
tion's life, putting the absolutely coercive forces to 
the front as little as possible ; but this does not mean 
that we get on without leadership and direction, for 
only by farsighted leadership can the spontaneous 
forces of democracy be trusted to safeguard the na- 
tion. It was the wise forethought of real statesman* 
ship in our earlier history that brought into being 
the public school system of this country, foreseeing 
the inevitable peril to freedom, of illiteracy in state 
and nation. 

The Constitution of Massachusetts adopted in 1780 
(said to be the oldest Constitution now in force) 
reads: ** Wisdom and knowledge as well as virtue 
diffused generally among the body of the people be- 
ing necessary for the preservation of the rights and 
liberties and these depend upon the opportunities 
and advantages of education — it shall be the duty' 
of legislature and magistrates to cherish the inter- 
ests of literature and sciences, and all the seminaries 
of them; especially the University of Cambridge, 
public schools and grammar schools in the towns." 
The wise observation of men who saw governmental 
responsibility in assuming to provide against the 
future, laid the foundation for this popular and ex- 
pedient institution that more than any other one 
factor has been not only the safeguard of the nation 
but its guiding influence. 
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This matter of Americanization is quite as im* 
portant now, as was the situation facing those who 
foresaw the perils of illiteracy to a nation then in 
its infancy. Indeed it is more critically urgent, for 
here we have, not a population coming along gradu- 
ally, to be met and dealt with by a correspondingly 
expanding system of education, but the accumula- 
tion of a half century covering the period in which 
our nation has had its largest development, includ- 
ing the bulk of our immigration with nearly all the 
more dangerous elements, together with a segregated 
condition of these masses that makes them unwieldy 
and almost impenetrable. 

This task educationally, and otherwise, is made 
the more diflScult not merely by these being packed 
in our city districts, but also because they are badly 
distributed so far as the whole country is concerned, 
located in certain sections instead of being dis- 
tributed throughout the state and the several states, 
to be cared for through the normal agencies in the 
various units of our public school system by states, 
counties and towns by which divisions the machin- 
ery functions. Th^ are, rather, packed in city and 
industrial center districts, and confined largely to 
states, and sections of states, requiring an almost 
impossible task in reaching, teaching and influenc- 
ing them toward actual assimilation. To add to the 
stubbornness of the situation we have racial and tradi- 
tional tendencies to contend with, which are kept up 
with more or less deliberate determination, the 
mother tongue is spoken, not only in the home but 
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in the church, and is further nurtured through the 
foreign language press which, whether loyal or not, 
80 long as it makes itself a permanent institution 
rather than an agency for the period of transition, 
acts as a further • barrier to Americanization. 

Furthermore there is the perverting influence of 
those who keep our alien elements animated against 
the government through persistent agitation and 
organized propaganda, not only prejudicing them, 
but actually obstructing the efforts of those who 
seek to interest these foreigners in the country with 
which they have cast their lot. 

National vs. Sectional Interest 

It is safe to say that never in our history have we 
witnessed such an exhibition of a united people pre- 
senting a solid front with a single aim and policy 
as during the stress of the recent war. There may 
be those who justly claim that the emergency power 
conmiitted to the Executive and the departments 
tinder him, was abused to a degree, and that the na- 
tion will be slow to grant again such unlimited 
authority; nevertheless, we saw what a nation of our 
proportions can do in meeting a great issue with 
unity of aim and program. This has done much 
to bring our whole country together to view and 
act with unity on great issues that are national. 

"States' rights" have been jealously defended in all 
our history and properly so, for this vast nation with 
sections so widely separated cannot be cared for 
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by centralization of government regardless of sec- 
tional considerations. When an easterner has crossed 
the Rockies he feels as if he were in another country, 
not from the Calif omian's estimate of its superiority 
only, but inevitably so by the vast distances and 
towering barriers. We are bound to concede that 
these people living in this great state, a little empire 
by itself looking out over the opposite ocean, fac- 
ing the setting instead of the rising sun, have in- 
terests that can only be wisely cared for by their 
own councils. However, when it comes to certain 
issues they are dependent upon the larger govern- 
ment, and their local power to determine their gen- 
eral needs must be merged in the great national 
interests even for their own defense. They are much 
concerned now over the Japanese peril and are 
eager to have the national government committed 
to their interests, for their sense of security depends 
upon this. It was inspiring to note some months 
since when visiting the army camps of the country, 
that one felt the same response to the appeal for a 
strong nationalism in San Francisco at the Presidio 
guarding the Golden Gate, as at Governors Island 
beside the Statue of Liberty at the opposite entrance 
to our country; for the same flag blown by the 
Pacific breezes and unfurled over the battleships of 
San Diego Harbor, floated from the ships of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. The nation was a unit for the defense 
of California and the defense of Maine and all that 
lay between. 
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A larger measure of unity is desirable in this mat- 
ter of Americanization, in justice to each section, in 
view of the wide discrepancies in the distribution of 
the foreign elements in the several divisions of the 
country, for this is a national problem, regardless of 
the comparative freedom of some sections from alien 
population. 

It is not so easy to impress the people of Arkansas, 
whose report is that ''there are practically no foreign- 
ers in the State," with the importance of American- 
ism, as it is the people of Massachusetts, where one 
third of the population is foreign bom, another third 
of foreign parentage, leaving only one third of native 
stock for the leavening of the alien masses. 

Not long after our entrance into the war, while 
urging an immediate response to the country's call 
in some remote districts of the middle west, the 
writer was amazed, having gone from the Atlantic 
coast where we were looking for German submarines 
every morning and were thoroughly aroused, to 
witness the indifference of these people who were 
not yet awake, and were still in the grip of the sec- 
tional feeling of safe remoteness from war and its 
perils. It was not until the unifying power of the 
federal government reached them with the selective 
draft, that they became alive to the national situ- 
ation. 

Every section of this great country is dependent 
upon some other. The farmers of the west and some 
parts of the middle west may not be immediately 
affected by many things that interest industrial New 
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England or other industrial regions, nor are the 
people in these sections so directly interested in a 
matter like the Non-Partisan League of North 
Dakota or any matter of intense local interest to 
these agricultural sections, yet fundamentally and 
vitally the interests of one are the interests of all. 
The industrial masses depend upon these farmers 
for their living and its cost, while those farmers in 
turn are dependent upon the industrial masses for 
the outlet for their products and the prices that 
they receive. 

Educational Unity fob Amebiganism 

It may not be possible and perhaps not desirable 
to have absolute educational uniformity throughout 
the nation, but it is highly essential that we have 
educational unity, for only thus can we have a real 
nationalism and a common Americanism. 

We shall be obliged to leam much by experiment 
in this field of Americanization because our general 
neglect of its seriousness and importance makes it^ to 
a large extent, a new field for civic and educational 
leaders. While we are gaining this experience, 
however, we should establish certain fundamental 
national policies to bring about the largest effective- 
ness in the work, and that it may be understood 
among the leaders and impressed upon the alien and 
the general public that this is a national task taken 
hold of with a national purpose. This is an educa- 
tional work pre-eminently for the public schools. In 
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these we have a nation-wide system well established 
and well ordered. A system that reaches into every 
settlement from the most congested group of diverse 
races in the city foreign quarters, to the scattered 
groups on the remotest frontier. 

This comprehensive system furnishes an immedi- 
ate, intelligent, direct and effective agency for reach- 
ing the alien both young and old with the English 
language and the fundamentals of Americanism. 
Already some states have passed legislation com- 
mitting the Americanization task to the direction of 
its public schools, where it fittingly belongs. We 
need a uniform national policy in Americanization 
because selfish interest in education will preclude 
Americanization in many communities where the 
need is not pronounced. There are people whose 
only interest in public education is the fact that it 
will place their children at better life advantage, its 
patriotic value rarely concerns them, hence if the 
unamerieanism of their community presents no 
menacing aspect they will be slack in considering it 
a part of their educational responsibility; only 
personal and sectional interests press the majority 
of people except in an actual crisis. 

A common purpose in Americanism is essential 
to the clearing up of the seven or eight percent 
of illiteracy, the revelation of which in the army 
draft was a startling surprise ; we had scarcely given 
it consideration as having any serious effect upon 
our national standards, but when a good sized army 
of our young men were unable to read their orders 
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and it became necessary to set np a program of 
primary education in every army camp in the country, 
we began to realize its import. Illiteracy is a kind of 
unamericanism, and if it is not so positively danger- 
ous as some forms it makes for backwardness and 
inefficiency which reduces the general tone and 
status of the nation. 

Some of the states which have considered legisla- 
tion on Americanization unnecessary and have re- 
ported that their state is soundly American have a 
large percent of illiteracy. North Carolina, for 
instance, has only one half of one percent alien 
population yet its illiteracy is eighteen percent. 
These conditions exist in some of these states because 
they are a law unto themselves and have not been 
concerned to rid themselves of this menace which 
is now manifesting itself with new force. Ignorance 
is good soil in which to sow the seeds of disorder 
and from which dangerous conditions may quickly 
spring, as is now being evidenced among the negro 
population. 

A uniform policy would not only clear up our un- 
americanism, but would make for a more intensive 
Americanism generally. Up to the time of the war 
we had a large number of native Americans who 
had never taken citizenship seriously. The prosper- 
ous peaceful years had developed an easy-going 
*'don't-care'\ air among our young people which 
became infectious and was altogether too general to 
make secure a nation whose government is dependent 
upon the common ballot. This spirit was in evidence 
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even through the most tragic days of the war, when 
it was necessary to secure funds for war work by 
appealing through entertainments and other means, 
so lacking were numbers of our people in response 
to a straightforward appeal to patriotism. 

We cannot expect to generate intelligent interest 
in the nation, much less responsibility in citizenship, 
with these foreign bom, unless there is a real spirit 
of patriotism among our own with whom these aliens 
mingle and who become examples to them. There is 
a certain kind of respect for national authority and 
national demands which has been ground into most 
of these aliens by the harsh policies of government 
control to which they were previously accustomed; 
if they lose the entire force of this through a light- 
ness of consideration of national matters upon the 
part of our own people they are liable to go to the 
extreme of turning irresponsibility into license, to 
treat the government without respect of any kind; 
this is manifest in much of the foreign element revo- 
lutionary tendency among us. 

If we secure the formal acceptance by these aliens 
of our national creed but fail to impress them with 
the American spirit and an American conviction of 
national obligation we may lose to them and to the 
nation the most important characteristics of Amer- 
icanism. This we can do only by a manifest inten- 
sive Americanism of our own. 

The war must have taught the most skeptical of 
us of the value to our young men of military train- 
ing. The writer, who with many others had not been 
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quite certain previous to the war as to whether uni- 
versal military training were wholly advisable, was 
thoroughly convinced of its value after his observa- 
tions of our boys and a careful study of its effects 
everywhere in the camps. He saw such numbers of 
young men of hitherto slack, indifferent manners 
brace up and assume the stature and seriousness of 
responsible manhood that he believes universal mil- 
itary training is not only desirable but essential to 
the proper attitude and spirit upon the part of a 
very large percent of our young men; and if there 
are those who do not need it, let them take it with 
others for the sake of those who do, for it is also a 
splendid democratizing influence. 

Some of us may have had fears of making our 
boys, and hence our nation, militaristic; of that fear 
we ought also to have been fully disabused. Nothing 
was more apparent among these men, both those 
who had remained in training and those who had 
felt the throb of the war spirit at the very front 
lines of battle, than that they were not and never 
could be made militarists; it is not in our blood, or 
our national atmosphere or any of the ideals of our 
government. We do need something to give our 
young men a sense of national obligation; somehow 
they seem to get this under this training as no- 
where else. Here too, our alien boys find their best 
training in Americanism, one could not fail to notice 
this in the training places, and here the native bom 
and the alien come into touch on a strictly American 
level. 
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Most important of all reasons for national educa-) 
tional unity is the necessity of a uniform standard- 
of Americanism in every part of the country. We* 
saw the force of this when federal authority had 
to be used to unify our standards as well as our 
aims. But when we attempted this, we discovered 
what a decided difference there was in sections and 
communities as to the real interpretation of Amer- 
icanism and the degree to which it should be em- 
phasized. This was due to some extent to the large 
proportion of foreigners, and of those of foreign 
antecedents, as well as a certain provincialism which 
characterizes some parts of the country. It was 
necessary to use great pressure in some places and 
to carry the ideals and spirit of one neighborhood 
into another in order to impress, much more inspire 
these, with stanch Americanism. 

This was due in a measure to the fact that sections 
and communities are largely a law unto themselves 
unless some nationalistic crisis arises, and such had 
not occurred in any large way since our national in- 
dependence. It is not strange therefore that we 
met with these conditions. This war drew the inter- 
national lines, and called for a complete line-up on 
American standards. It also made necessary a real 
interpretation of American ideals, and today we 
have a clearer conception of what America stands 
for upon the part of our rank and file than ever ob- 
tained before. As a result our aliens have some- 
thing to guide them, some standard by which to go. 

This is necessary ; we should not have a northern 
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standard and a southern that opposes or modifies it. 
Nor provincialisms or localisms that are colored by 
influences that if not averse to strict Americanism 
are not positively American. Though we get on 
most agreeably with our adopted Canadians, there 
should be no section or community so dominated by 
them consciously or unconsciously that Americanism 
is modified by British customs, nor should we have 
anywhere such absence of Americanism as was 
found in a border Texas county seat where the 
predominance of Mexicans caused the county rec- 
ords, so the writer was told, to be kept in the Mexican 
language, or a city like El Paso with fifty per cent 
or more of its population Mexicans, few of whom are 
naturalized, so that this city would be unsafe except 
by defense of an army post, not merely because it 
is the gateway between the countries but because its 
population is not American. 

When the war began we found it necessary to 
put into effect a system that combed our country 
from comer to corner in order to secure us against 
the perils of communities and individuals of ques- 
tionable Americanism. These conditions obtained 
not only among the large alien groups but com- 
munities unsuspected were found to be doubtful. 
We need a uniform standard of Americanism that 
will determine continuously the status of every alien, 
and any other doubtful person within our borders, 
and provide through uniform educational measures 
for the citizenization of these by their own choice, 
or automatically eliminate them from our country. 
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There ought to be national legislation to secure a 
fundamentally uniform order of instruction and 
control or guidance of schools in regard to strict 
Americanism, not as a temporary expediency nor as 
a special feature to be treated with care or other- 
wise according to the disposition of those in local 
control or the sentiment that happens to prevail in 
a given community; a matter that affects the nation 
as a nation, that is treason, or may lead to treason 
should have some check against the sentiment of any 
local constituency within the nation. 

Two years ago the writer found in a little town 
at a very remote point in a great state, k public 
school, for the time being, at least, almost entirely 
under pro-German control, with principal, several 
teachers, and chairman of the school board hedging 
on strict Americanism, opposing measures to show 
up Germany in the war, and very outspoken against 
anything that reflected upon Germany or those who 
championed her side ; and this, while we were making 
a great national sacrifice to defend ourselves against 
German oppression. This was a sample of many 
cases of similar color throughout the country. Peo- 
ple of German antecedents were not a large number 
in this neighborhood, but this particular chairman 
was German bom, and, chancing to be the wealthiest 
man in the town many people had been under obliga- 
tion to him, hence he virtually dictated the situation, 
and nothing was done until outside influence had 
aroused the people whose sons were fighting against 
Germany, while the public school was, to say the 
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least, non-committal on the subject. In no place in 
our country should our public school be subject to 
such local control with no possible interference, or 
check, or be such an absolute law unto itself. Our 
schools are making citizens not only for their own 
town but for the state and the nation. 

Through the public school agencies there should 
be the largest possible degree of uniformity in the 
operation of night schools or whatever other sessions 
may be provided for this purpose in keeping with 
the unamerican and illiterate need of the district. 
A census of every district should be made to ascer- 
tain the total unamericanized and some policy 
adopted to secure their attendance. There is no 
reason why a compulsory order should not obtain 
for all young persons who are living permanently in 
this country for their training in true Americanism. 
The state of New York has already enacted a law 
to this purpose. 

It is true we do not want to crowd or coerce in 
this work; but if we make Americanization not a 
feature dealing with alien conditions only, through 
independent processes, but rather, as has been con- 
tended, a part of the natural order of making a na- 
tion dealing with native and alien alike, it cannot 
be objected to that we make these plans to an essen- 
tial extent compulsory. In most states we compel 
our native boys and girls to attend the public school 
or some school equivalent, for their own welfare 
and for the safety of the nation against illiteracy. 
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In compelling these aliens to do the equivalent^ 
especially if we put it on a level with, and as a part 
of our nation's purpose in education, we are prepar- 
ing them to be an acquisition and not a burden to the 
nation of which they are to be a part, and we are also 
establishing an automatic force for assimilation which 
will greatly hasten this work and ensure its thorough- 
ness. 

Americanization work in shops should also be un- 
der the direction of the public school authorities and 
agencies. This of course must be in co-operation with 
the employers or companies but not left to their dis- 
cretion or direction. There is at present consider- 
able work being done in our industrial establishments 
in various ways ; some by the firms themselves, some 
by outside agencies through co-operation or consent of 
firms. This is and may continue to be worth while 
but it is not systematic or in any degree uniform and 
lacks the authorization from national or state sources 
to give it force or cause it to be taken with sufficient 
seriousness. It is altogether too vital to be risked to 
these incidental plans and agencies. It leaves it too 
much to the favorable or unfavorable disposition of 
the industrial concerns or the interest of local insti- 
tutions or individuals. By this incidental policy 
some shops would be untouched and it is just as im- 
X>ortant that the people in one shop should be reached 
as those in another. To unify this work by putting 
it all in the charge of regular official educational 
agencies would assure its thoroughness and give it a 
measure of uniformity and a nationalistic tone which 
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makes for Americanism. Such a provision is made 
by the new legislation on Americanization in the state 
of New York. 

If the new federal provision for vocational train- 
ing and the proposed federal policy of Americaniza- 
tion could be a vital part of the public school system 
subject to federal jurisdiction in the smallest possible 
degree, so that there would be neither independence 
nor controversy but all a fundamental unit in aim and 
policy, these could be of tremendous value, especially 
with the younger of the industrial elements, in bring- 
ing about in the most natural way a large degree of 
Americanism among the aliens in industry. 

The Importance and Scope of Americanization as 

AN Educational Task 

There is nothing more creditable to the American 
people than the interest they manifest in and the ex- 
tent of their devotion to educational matters. Besides 
our universal public school system, the pains taken 
for teacher preparation through our widely estab- 
lished normal training schools, the great state uni- 
versities, and in many states agricultural colleges, all 
supported freely by taxation, we have our fine array 
of special educational institutions of every order, en- 
dowed by the people, as supplementary advantages, to 
give our nation the ideals and the atmosphere for the 
richest possible life development, and as a sure means 
of enlightenment sufficient to make safe, government 
by all the people. 
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In this broad and general sense every means neces- 
sary would seem to have been provided to make im- 
possible a dangerous condition of illiteracy and un- 
americanism among us. Nevertheless, the last census 
of 1910 gives the illiterate population of this country 
as five and half million; this was undoubtedly in- 
creased to a considerable extent during the period 
following up to 1914 when about five million immi- 
grants were added. We have therefore an illiterate 
X>opulation more than equal to the total of the six 
New England stdtes. It is true that over three and 
a half million, or more than one-half of these are 
native bom and of native parentage, more than two 
million of whom are negroes; this however does not 
modify but perhaps adds to the real unamericaaizing 
and degenerative forces of the nation. There are 
seven or eight million who do not speak the language 
of America, enough to furnish the full New England 
quota with a half dozen of our less populous western 
states added; and in this land with government by 
the people more than two million voters are still illit- 
erate or a number equal to all the voters of the New 
England states with Kansas added. 

With about 17,000,000 people who were bom in 
other lands it ought to be clear to every earnest and 
interested American that tiie impartation of A^^^ri- 
can principles and the injection of the American 
spirit to the extent of bringing this vast world mixture 
into vital hearty relations with America is an edu- 
cational task that demands that we lift it entirely 
from the level of incidental care to the place of dig- 
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nity it should hold, and put behind it the best con- 
structive educational forces of the nation and give to it 
the nation's standardization and the nation's backing. 

At an Americanization conference which the writer 
attended, while there were a goodly number of well- 
informed persons, there was also a considerable num- 
ber, perhaps half of those present, whose interest was 
largely sentimental and whose effort in the directi<m 
of Americanization would at most be of uncertain 
value if not harmful At times when certain 
speakers gave utterance to more or less sentimental 
views, these were noted by their responsiveness. 
Whatever of value such people may be to this work 
they should be a contributory not a leading or direct- 
ing influence. 

It is reported that only about 34 per cent of the 
teachers hitherto engaged in Americanization were 
trained. There is no possible justification for a nation 
that gives such attention to education as a whole, to 
leave this very difficult and delicate work to any 
except those prepared in the most efficient ways. 

One very able superintendent of schools, in a city 
whose very name stands for learning, remarked that 
this was a work for women, that only women with 
their sympathetic spirit were fitted for it, and must 
be looked upon as a kind of missioniuy task. While 
there are no doubt some phases of this work to which 
women are especially adapted, and while it is a piece 
of missionary work from a certain point of view, it 
is not to be considered, according to the old-fashioned 
Sunday school idea, that anyone who by sympathetic 
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contact can hold a class together and make them all 
love her is necessarily a capable teacher or the kind 
of teacher the class should have to make the best men 
and women of them. One could not escape the feel- 
ing that this very capable superintendent who made 
these remarks, had not lifted the work of Americani- 
zation into the real realm of education as he under- 
stands and appreciates education in general, but re- 
garded it as yet as an incidental matter with which 
we shall have to merely do the best we can. We 
MUST do the best we can, and we shall do this only 
by lifting the work to the level it deserves, in keep- 
ing with its urgency as a national task in education. 

However, in stressing the importance of this as 
equal to our most vital educational responsibilities it 
should not be specialized as something extra and 
apart from our educational work as a whole. We have 
a habit, in America, as soon as any new problem arises 
and an extra task must be performed of immediately 
arranging a special order or creating a new depart- 
ment, disregarding existing orders of which the new 
issue may become a part and to which it is naturally 
related. This seems to be the disposition with regard 
to this task of Americanization. This policy so com- 
mon among us tends to national distraction instead 
of unification. 

It is to be questioned whether we should create an 
absolutely new and special department for this with 
full federal authority over and above the existing 
order in state, city or town. It would make an extra 
piece of government machinery of which various kinds 
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of advantage might be taken, and which would be 
open to the danger of becoming a i>olitical affair to 
be managed by and in the interest of party politics. 
^ There were so many expressions of suspicion of, if not 
actual manifestations of partisan politics in special 
organizations created for war emtrgeniisy, and so much 
discrediting of these, that any movement that is a 
new venture in promoting public interests growing 
out of or immediately following the i>eriod of war 
regime, is bound to be handicapped if placed under 
any federal division and open to manipulation bom 
those in partisan administrative authority. 

The great difSculty we have in bringing about re- 
forms and correcting undesirable and dangerous con- 
ditions in this country at pres^it, is not so much the 
inability to get legislation, but to keep that legislation 
free from those who would make use of it, or discredit 
it, for political profit. By making the work of Amer- 
icanization a part of our established educational 
order, for which we have uniform standards, it does 
not make the alien feel that we are putting him in a 
class by himself and demanding of him what we do 
not demand of our own. If we can give the alien this 
conception we shall have done much to give force to 
our Americanizing efforts. This idea can be made to 
obtain much more easily if he discovers this task is 
in connection with and directed by those who have 
in hand the making of good citizens of the native as 
well as the foreign bom. 

This is fundamentally the business of making a 
nation, of which these people are to be as much a part 
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as any others, therefore we should not make them feel 
that we are pushing a program of Americanization 
to save our nation from being despoiled by them, and 
that our education of them is like that of sending bad 
boys to reform schools. We are changing our reform 
schools to state schools to remove the stigma from the 
young people and in so doing remove a large part of 
the force that makes against goodness. The time will 
come, we hope, and it should be our aim, when no 
special institutions of this kind shall blight the lives 
of our youth, but when we shall, by special care 
through our regular school channels, save such boys 
and make in them evep after a stronger tendency 
toward the right. 

California has introduced a very happy idea in 
teaching its foreign bom our American fundamentals. 
It is emphasizing * * the family tree of America. ' ' The 
plan is to have teachers make clear to the alien as well 
as to our own, that America is already a nation of 
many races, that even at the very beginning different 
peoples contributed to our life and later a still greater 
variety was added and that we have come to be a great 
mixed faimily who have learned to live happily and 
helpfully together because we have brought all our 
ideas and purposes into harmony with the national 
ideal and policy to which this nation's life is com- 
mitted : and that through such mingling we have come 
to be the great nation that we are. 

Such a plan in teaching brings the alien and native 
together, breaks down the barriers on both sides and 
paves the way for genuine wholesome assimilation. 
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The impression we need to make is that Am^ean 
institutions are not merely to monld into an American 
groove and stamp with an American sign to accom- 
plish an American purpose as sach, but that Ameri- 
canism means giving men and women of whatever race 
the largest chance by which their personal f (Hrees may 
come to their best, for the only way to make a great 
nation is to make great people for the nation. Ameri- 
can history promises that our naticmal principles and 
I>olicy are capable of making such from among all the 
races. 

This educational task is so vitally urgent that the 
health, if not the very life, of the nation depends upon 
it. It requires in its achievement not so much speed 
but the higher virtues of discernment, patience, per- 
sistence, and genuine devotion toward the future well- 
being of our nation. 

While writing these sentences the evening pai>er 
comes to hand with an announcement that Congress 
has appropriated an additional amount of $900,000 
for the purpose of hunting down and clearing the 
nation of the treacherous elements that threaten our 
very lives as well as the nation 's safety. Had we spent 
much smaller sums in years gone by to educate and 
Americanize those who are susceptible to alliance with 
such national offenders, we should have been free from 
this menace. Unless we spend the necessary money 
and give our most intelligent patriotic devotion 
toward a well-defined educational policy in Ameri- 
canism, we shall not be able by oflSces of the Depart- 
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ment of Justice to secure our nation against those who 
seek its destruction. 

Contributory Agencies 

Having contended for the policy of making our 
Americanization problem a task in education and 
bringing it under the direction of our public schools, 
the question naturally arises, what of the persons and 
agencies outside of these, who are interested in this 
work of Americanization and wish to assist in its 
accomplishment? Chambers of Commerce in our 
large cities have already done much and some are 
now organizing campaigns on a large scale; Women's 
Clubs, Settlements and Churches have studied the 
problem and in various degrees are active in further- 
ing Americanization. One church has published a 
text-book for its young people in consideration of this 
issue. 

Nation-making is a great task in civilization and no 
force that can lend assistance should be counted out. 
The policy of placing Americanization under the di- 
rection of the public schools in no way excludes 
individuals or organizations from rendering service in 
this field. It is the contention of the writer that all 
these agencies should be considered contributory and 
not governing or directing forces; this because of 
their lack of possible uniformity, their degree of un- 
certainty, and the absence of any official authority to 
give their work a national tone. 

We have in our highly organized order of life gone 
far afield the real basis for a genuine democracy or 
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successful representative government by the universal 
habit of magnifying identification with movements by 
representation in organizations, as the only effective 
way to serve public interests. We feel that our' per- 
sonal effort or influence is lost unless it is in some way 
an organized, announced or publicly identified ef- 
fort. This makes our work more or less perfunctory 
a programed thing, makes our influences for good 
spasmodic, and tends to eliminate the potential service 
of that great percent of the people of a community, 
generally a large majority of all, whose responsibility 
and assistance is not sought and whose value to society 
is greatly diminished and sometimes made negligible 
because they are not so organized or identified. 

We need to learn that we can do things worth while 
by contributing to the sum total of a movement, by 
having a personal conviction, feeling and purpose, as 
well as by being a leader or a member of an organiza- 
tion. Democracy and representative government will 
never function effectively until we make way fo;r a 
larger degree of spontaneity that will include all the 
people. These organizations and individuals have 
plenty of opportunity to support the officially ordered 
work of nation making; they can create public senti- 
ment, can furnish neighborhood contact, can help to 
establish commercial and industrial practices, can 
provide atmosphere for a social order "and in ways 
without number become integral forces in the nation's 
development and in the solution of its problems in 
keeping with its ideals; and all the intelligence they 
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acquire and interest they possess will be felt in the 
specific task of Americanization. 

This view and relation does not make for so much 
publicity or distinction but the great need of our 
country in the present hour is for plain citizens who 
are intelligent, loyal, self-sacrificing for the public 
good, who will as citizens exemplify Americanism and 
help to furnish those conditions by which the nation's 
safely, prosperity and progress are secured. 
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CHAPTEB III 
Eliminating the Handicaps of Americanism 

IN all processes of development the principle of 
elimination must be reckoned with, else there can 
be no survival of the fittest. We cannot continue to be 
a great strong nation with qualities for world leader- 
ship unless by the dominance of the best; the dom- 
inance of those elements that represent the ideals by 
which this nation was begotten and by which so far, 
in spite of many threatening forces, it has kept its 
course and held its place until it has reached suprem- 
acy among the nations of the modem world. 

The Germans expected to conquer the world believ- 
ing their nation had evolved the fittest order to 
survive; but their assumptions were bom chiefly of 
despotic ambitions and egotism that despised others. 
We base our right to place and power, on experience in 
government by a free people whose course has been 
that of a sincere folk seeking the best for themselves, 
but not at the expense of others. We have survived 
and triumphed and proven our right to do so; and 
that right we must retain by eliminating those prin- 
ciples and practices contrary to our aims, that we may 
best conserve and cultivate those thiugs that have 
made us fittest to survive. 

When a wise farmer undertakes the development of 
a farm that has been neglected, he does more than 
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plow and plant and fertilize, he also watches closely 
the thriving weeds that choke and stunt the growth 
of his crops and threaten to appropriate the virtue 
of the earth. He seeks not only to hamper their 
growth but as early as possible to eliminate them from 
the soil. Not intentionally, but carelessly, through 
materialistic absorption, we have neglected to guard 
closely the growth of the perverting forces within our 
nation, and our lack of hearty red-blooded nationalism 
is due in no small measure to the choking influences 
of international elements not conducive to a rugged 
Americanism. 

When we attempted to command our national life 
and resources to carry out the nation's decision in 
the recent war, we discovered to our amazement that 
Germany had for years been deliberately making in- 
roads upon our independence, attempting to depre- 
ciate our standards, cleverly working in her own, try- 
ing to force the superiority of her civilization, and 
through her well-appointed agents was literally seek- 
ing to scuttle our nationalism while we were stupidly 
indifferent to her treacherous purposes. 

We must awake to the fact that our nation may be 
undermined and her forces sapped by those within her 
gates, who, having every privilege of its freedom, as- 
sumes none of its responsibilities. 

No one would have suspected that the German 
people, who have composed such a respectable contin- 
gent of our population, were being used in most subtle 
ways to break revolutionary forces upon our nation 
in a crisis that might arise; but those who had the 
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opportunity of observing the extent and thorongfaness 
of this, leading up to our participation in the war, are 
bound to be concerned about such future possibilities 
when we consider how near these sdiemes came to 
foisting a rebellion upon our nation in a most critical 
hour. 

We have not had occasion heretofore in our history, 
to view these matters so seriously; our people have 
seemed to think we were largly absorbing the alien 
elements; but this war crisis has disclosed their po- 
tential force and the issue must now be squarely met 
or they will become increasingly bold in their per- 
versive and destructive activities. 

The Expulsion of Tbeachebous Elkments 

There can be little headway in the process of 
Americanization, particularly in our most difScult 
districts, until we clear the country of all anarchistic 
agitators. Anyone familiar with the history of the 
movement knows how largely responsible for the dis- 
turbances among aliens are those who will not permit 
the people to remain peaceful. These leaders can 
practically neutralize all efforts in Americanization 
among certain classes. 

There has been some question as to whether we have 
sufficient legislation to deal with such cases; if not, 
we should have it at once, and it should be put into 
operation without delay for a complete house-cleaning 
on this line. There has been altogether too much 
temporizing with these people. When we find a de- 
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liberate murderer among us we give him the limit of 
the law whether foreign or native bom ; why should 
there be so much tender-footedness in dealing with 
these most desperate national destroyers? 

If criminals from our country were going to an- 
other and organizing bands of outlaws and murderers, 
or joining with such, we should not consider it an 
injustice to these offenders nor to our nation if they 
were forthwith returned to us. Why should this 
country be allowed to become the dumping-ground 
of the irresponsible and outlaws of Europe and the 
world, or the exploiting territory of those grafters and 
deceivers of the ignorant who keep our congested 
foreign districts on fire with the spirit of terrorism 
toward our nation. 

We do not wish to operate our work of Americani- 
zation at the point of a pistol or to crowd it upon the 
aliens without appreciation or natural response upon 
their part. This is the land of the free, and democ- 
racies are not made safe by forcing obedience to cus- 
tom; but those who plead for tolerance toward this 
destructive agitator class are encouraging conditions 
that make forceful measures all but necessary. 

We want all those who have come for the opportuni- 
ties our nation offers the oppressed, to continue to feel 
the advantage of our liberties, and become responsive 
to the spirit of America as thousands already have. 
This will never be possible as it should, while these 
disturbers are allowed to color, misrepresent, and 
continuously prejudice the alien against our govern- 
ment. 
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The labor division of our nation is that section 
most vitally connected with our Americanization 
problem. By and through labor's constituency this 
work can be greatly advanced or handicapped. 
These agitators standing between labor and the 
national institutions, are quite as truly the enemies 
of labor as of the nation. They create the widest 
chasm between labor and capital, often going to an 
extent in their influence that turns public sentiment 
against labor and in so doing loses to labor its best 
support. Labor forfeits beyond recovery when, as in 
war time, men receiving fifty dollars per week went 
on a strike, while our soldiers were risking their lives 
in the trenches for a dollar a day. The great mass 
of soldiers wHl not soon forget that. Public sentiment 
will not approve a strike like the recent one in New 
York when vast food supplies were left to spoil at a 
time when food prices were unprecedented and half 
the world was on the border of starvation. 

It is safe to say such strikes would never occur 
' without the pressure of unamerican agitators. Labor 
on the whole brought great credit to itself during the 
war, and its action at its recent convention gives evi- 
dence of where the majority of laboring men in this 
country stand on straight Americanism. But the time 
has come when these extreme elements, under the pres- 
sure of Bolshevist Europe's desperation, have gone 
so far that labor must discriminate and wash its hands 
of these and secure the support of the general public, 
free from the suspicion of being tools of the enemies 
of the nation or in any way connected with this anti- 
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american underworld. No class of people should be 
so ready to assist in clearing the country of these 
obstructors of our government as the honest working- 
man. 

If we can rid our country of these disturbers and 
put into operation a comprehensive and thorough 
educational program of Americanism it will take only 
a few years to get under way a current of thinking 
and feeling that will operate like leaven among these 
masses, accomplishing healthy assimilation as well as 
change of purpose. 

discoubagebient and restraint of the use of 

Foreign Language 

When Mr. Roosevelt said **We have room for but 
one language here and that is the English language/' 
he expressed the feeling of all thoughtful people who 
have at heart this country's welfare. The purpose of 
making this a one-language nation has come so late 
that the task is a difficult and delicate one. We have 
allowed mixed language conditions to grow quite un- 
hindered across a period in which millions of people 
speaking half an hundred different tongues have 
thronged our shores, and in many instances taken over 
to themselves sections which they have informally 
but practically colonized under non-english speaking 
control in nearly every city of our land. 

In scarcely anything relative to our nation's secu- 
rity have we been more lax than in our neglect to 
stress the importance, to these millions of aliens, of 
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the understanding and use of the English language. 
As soon as we observed the extent of our immigration 
a forward-looking government should have under- 
taken policies to make impossible the condition which 
now obtains. The Pittsburgh school authorities report 
that in an inquiry which they conducted it was dis- 
closed that 19 percent of the parents of all the chil- 
dren in the public schools of that city talked in foreign 
tongues to their children ; and that to each other, 30 
percent of these spoke in foreign tongues. An under- 
standing should have gone to every nation from which 
people might emigrate to America, that they were 
coming to a country of one language and that per- 
manent residence here, would only be tolerated by 
those who immediately set about to learn and use that 
language. 

We must now undertake a comprehensive program 
for a one-language nation. This should be done as 
largely as possible by the natural process of eliminat- 
ing the mother tongue through teaching English and 
securing conditions by which the alien will as lai^ly 
as possible be forced to use that language. Such a 
policy is pursued by the Pennsylvania Railroad syB- 
tem. They claim the best results are secured with 
their 33,000 foreign bom men by measures which 
practically compel them in their every-day work to 
accustom themselves to speaking and thinking in the 
new tongue. The information and instruction in- 
tended for these men is printed in English ; the fore- 
man of each gang is able to read English, and usually 
at least one other man. This is a most healthy process 
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because it causes the men to seek knowledge of Eng- 
lish naturally, as they find it will be to their own per- 
sonal advantage. 

The Foreign Language Press 

Among the customs that tend to hold the alien to 
his native language and f urttier handicap the agencies 
instituted to secure his adoption of the English 
tongue, is the Foreign Language Press. This institu- 
tion is more firmly intrenched having been justified 
in some respects, because, up to a certain point in the 
life of these new-comers, it seems a necessity without 
which these strangers would be largely stranded. It 
is also claimed that it can be used to advantage in 
imparting information and forwarding movements 
for their Americanization, as well as being a helpful 
medium to assist them in their adjustment to Ameri- 
can conditions. 

There is, doubtless, something to be said for these 
contentions. We all appreciate the awkward and 
lonely state of the stranger in the strange land, and 
his lack of association with the new people. But this 
attitude must be modified by the fact that a very large 
percent of these do not read even in their own lan- 
guage,^ and are dependent upon those who already 
know English or could readily learn it. 

So far as the Foreign Press is a medium in promot- 
ing Americanization, it may at least be questioned 
whether this advantage is not many times offset by 
the fact that it provides a reason for keeping up the 
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use of the mother tongoe far b^yood any influenee 
it exerts to do away with its use. If the Foreign 
Language Preas conid be used wholly or ehidly aa a 
temporary medium, if it were a govenmient agency 
for the purx>06e of helping these people throned their 
transition with the intention to gradnate them from 
the necessity of it, then it would rapidly enre the yeiy 
problem it now so largely perpetuatea. 

The Foreign Language Press, as constituted, is a 
commercial enterprise that demands the same condi- 
tions for its success as any other business pitqpoaition; 
its existence, and much more its profitable continar 
ance, depends upon the perpetuance of the mother 
tongue amcmg large constituencies of people; it is not 
reasonable to expect that such a press will advocate the 
disuse of the language upon which its bnsinesB de- 
pends. It is inconceivable that it could long survive 
without an appeal for the continuation of the mother 
tongue, and though it may not directly seek to prej- 
udice the alien against the new country, it, neverthe- 
less, keeps alive his interest in the traditions and cus- 
toms of his own race and magnifies its qualities, all of 
which t^ids to further devotion to the land of his 
nativity at the exi)ense of the land of his adoption. 

But the Foreign Language Press is more dangerous 
than this, as was evidenced by our experience during 
the war with the more than six hundred (}«*man 
language papers. The very motive that actuates these 
papers in a country, where with very little exception 
they are unnecessary, will cause them, whenever ex- 
pedient and not unlawful, to take advantage of their 
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constituents, when any provocative issue arises to put 
America at a discount; it is human nature to do so 
and it is inconceivable that it will not be done. An 
Italian clergyman of high standing writing on Italian 
life in America, says, **I have seen a large number of 
articles from Italian newspapers written by Italian 
professional men, which, translated and published, 
would open the eyes of the blind. America is de- 
scribed in these articles as a ruthless, rapacious, h3^o- 
critical, puritanical country — ^the political life incur- 
ably corrupt. I have seen Italian newspapers with 
laudatory articles on America written in English 
which no Italian would read, and with an article in the 
same issue in Italian that the American would not un- 
derstand, painting America in blackest colors." He 
goes on to say that there are exceptions but for every 
such exception there are a dozen of the other kind. 
He also recommends that ''a careful censorship of 
Italian newspapers should be established to challenge 
every article that is unduly depreciatory of America. ' ' 
Some measure should be adopted to restrain the use of 
this institution and as rapidly as possible eliminate it 
or reduce it to the only absolutely necessary. It may 
not be prudent to attempt this in an arbitrary or 
forceful manner, certainly not with any of the left- 
over war temper with the ** stamp out" spirit, but by 
some measure similar to that adopted by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. With the kind of restrictive laws 
elsewhere suggested with regard to future immigra^ 
tion this force would speedily diminish and in time 
become negligible. 
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The Fobeion Lanouage Church 

The attempt to eliminate the use of the native 
tongue in church is a delicate undertaking because 
on matters religious many people are peculiarly sensi- 
tive, they think that religion can never have quite the 
same meaning except in the language in which it forst 
came to them. There is some force in this contention 
especially with those peoples whose religious faith is 
so largely founded on traditions and highly saturated 
with superstition. The more religion is tied to tradi- 
tion and confirmed in superstition, the less capable it 
is of surviving any kind of transition. Just as many 
of these people would be possessed of real alarm should 
they be disrespectful of some sacred institution, i^ym- 
bol, or saint, they are doubtless filled with fear at the 
thought of changing the language in which they 
worship. 

They also feel that if this is the country where men 
are allowed to worship God by the dictates of their 
own conscience, surely they should not be disturbed 
in the use of their mother tongue in the practices of 
their religion. But this country does not promise 
freedom in things non-essential, if they are to the dis- 
advantage of a common Americanism. For instance, 
freedom of speech granted in America, is not to be 
construed as a license to advocate some other form of 
government to the destruction of our own institutions. 
Freedom of conscience, in things religious, should not 
be understood as liberty to continue permanently a 
practice which holds people to a course which, if there 
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were sufficient numbers, would eventually destroy our 
common tongue and our common and unified prin- 
ciples and institutions. 

The clergy of these aliens are not a little at fault ; 
because of their determination to hold their people 
against other religious institutions they incidentally if 
not deliberately hold them to their mother tongue, lest 
they more easily become apostate. 

Such practices are least excusable in small coun- 
try districts. In a rural neighborhood of a western 
state one Sunday during war time the writer saw two 
churches, not two hundred feet apart, in one of 
which a minister was preaching in English, while 
at the same hour in the other church another was 
preaching in a foreign tongue. These people were 
among the first settlers of that region, had been 
there many years, with Americans all about them. 
Many of the older men, it was said, had never be- 
come citizens. When war interests were brought to 
them they were disinclined to support this country, 
and only by bringing a thoroughly Americanized 
man of their own nationality who talked plainly to 
them, were they brought into line. These people had 
been unjust not only to this country but also to 
their own children who were being handicapped by 
a certain backwardness due to these practices. 

Sectarianism is in no small measure to blame for 
this practice. In a rural section where a large per- 
cent of the people are of foreign birth or extraction, 
a small village church was struggling to serve the 
native population while a square away a good-sized 
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church of the same denomination with a foreign pre> 
fix was ministering to the bulk of the people. It 
has been announced recently that this particular de- 
nomination has decided to support no more for- 
eign language churches in this country; a good ex- 
ample for others to follow. Were it not for the zeal 
of the various religious sects much of this division 
by the use of language in church would not have 
occurred. 

There is in the city of Boston an excellent example 
of the way in which the church may become an as- 
sistance rather than a handicap in Americanization. 
''The Church of All Nations,'' located in the Dover 
Street District where there is a very general mixture 
of nationalities, is a part of the well-known ''Morgan 
Memorial," an organization of long and creditable 
standing which is, perhaps, the most successful insti- 
tution of the kind in any city of our land. A few 
years ago, its very able chief pastor conceived the 
idea of a church where all nationalities might be 
brought together for religious purposes, giving as 
much racial consideration as would make them feel 
at home, yet never overlooking the main objective 
of Christian Americanization. Hence a fine church 
was built to meet the needs of this peculiar situation, 
with the chancel so arranged that it might be used 
for different forms of worship. Here there are oc- 
casional services in the various languages. Around 
the auditorium are a group of rooms set apart for 
the use of, and in recognition of, the various races 
and languages, but the chief feature is the regular 
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service in English where all are brought together. 
The whole order makes for Americanization, not by 
the melting-pot process but through a constant 
American aim and the free operation of American in- 
fluences, allowing play for the racial impulses. The 
entire institution is keyed, not to the idea of welfare 
work in the ordinary sense, but to the principle of 
helping folks to keep themselves, which is the true 
American way, and the plan that must obtain in all 
such work if we are to secure genuine Americani- 
zation. 

The importance of eliminating the non-english 
languages in common speech in our country is not an 
attack upon those languages nor a discrimination 
against the alien; it is urged as a means of doing 
away with as rapidly as possible a practice which 
keeps these people assembled unfavorably, which 
greatly postpones their assimilation, is to their dis- 
advantage if they are here to stay, and is unfair to 
the country that open its doors to them. 

There are sympathetic men like Dr. Steiner who 
tell us that the children all speak English and that 
it is impossible to hold them to the mother tongue 
and that there is no serious menace in the foreign 
language custom ; but such men have the happy way 
of looking at the subject largely from the aliens' 
point of view and out of their own experience, while 
the segregation remains and those that continue to 
come keep up the practice and there is no evidence 
that in the foreign quarter the use of the press or 
the continuance of the language is growing less. 
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Dr. Steiner is quite right in contending it is impru- 
dent to attempt to force the use of English and cites 
the case of Germany's policy with Alsace-Lorraine 
and its uselessness; that while these people were 
speaking in German they remained ** French in feel- 
ing." This is, however, hardly a parallel situation. 
Those people were arbitrarily switched from France 
to Germany against their will and the imposing of 
German customs naturally met a stubborn resistance 
that was justified. In our case we have a right to 
assume that the people who come here, not at our 
request, and sometimes against our wishes, are here 
because they want to be here and it is to their ad- 
vantage, and by our courtesy and good will, and the 
least they can return for such a privilege is to adopt 
our language and become susceptible to being 
assimilated to us. 

We are under no obligations after granting these 
people admission to this country to set up or permit 
them to set up little foreign kingdoms within our 
borders or adopt any customs equivalent to thatj 
tending toward separate kinds of Americans and 
loading us thereby with governmental problems we 
should not be obliged to carry. 

A Period op Closed Doors 

If it is now our pre-eminent task to take advan- 
tage of the awakening and vision that has come to 
us, to so establish the order of this nation that it 
will be safeguarded from now on, and be equal to its 
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part in world civilization, it may be necessary for us 
to close our doors for a period and reshape our poli- 
cies in keeping with the crisis we have now reached. 
After a hundred years of steadily increasing immi- 
gration, varying only by the exigencies of war in 
some part of the world, or some other cause which 
by its very nature checked the flow temporarily, it 
is a departure to advocate *'a closed door'' for even 
a short period, and naturally, there is sentiment 
against it. 

It is well understood, that our great industrial en- 
terprises have come to their strength of position, 
even though not healthily, by the large supply of 
foreign labor; and the continuation of their pros- 
perity, men will contend, depends upon an abundance 
of labor such as we ourselves cannot supply. We 
are informed that large numbers are departing, still 
others waiting for transportation, and that condi- 
tions in Europe will demand for rehabilitation all 
the labor that would otherwise come to us. The 
chance that these will go in sufficient numbers to 
make any noticeable impression is small; the prob- 
ability of their remaining in those devastated re- 
gions is not great, since, over against what they find 
there, they have the appeal of America. 

In answer to the contention that we will have 
little immigration after the war, may be ventured 
the prediction that when it really does begin we 
shall have more than ever before. Steamship com- 
panies will be eager to reimburse themselves for war 
losses; everything that can be done within the law 
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they may be. depended upon to do. Moreover, when 
those entangled groups now attempting their 
national realignments have continued their conten- 
tions, as appears certain they will for a long period 
with little sign of substantial adjustment that will 
make for prosperity, these war-worn peoples will 
seek the one country that has held itself together 
and furnished the world with enough to keep it from 
starvation. 

There may eventually be need of labor; but it is 
not now in evidence. A few months ago we had four 
million soldiers most of whom were to return to 
private life, a large percent of whom were needing 
jobs. Months have passed and these are by no 
means provided for and at this writing there are 
nearly a million yet to be demobilized. With the 
large number of women who have taken and are will- 
ing to retain the places of men, it does not seem 
likely that there will be a scarcity of labor for some 
time to come. 

We are informed by the U. S. Bulletin on Immi- 
gration that already Italy has in this country repre- 
sentatives to provide for an outlet to her labor sup- 
ply, who are quoted as saying that Italy which has 
a birth rate of 300,000 in excess of her death rate 
must find some way to dispose of her excess of 
labor. In the same Bulletin is the information that 
the losses in southeastern Europe in the war do not 
equal the number that would have emigrated, nor- 
mally, from those countries during the period when 
there has been no emigration. This being the case 
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the emigration scare and the lact of immigration are 
not well founded ; on the other hand it would not be 
surprising if after conditions are settled we were to 
have in two or three years an immigration of 
2,000,000 per year which is probably about the num- 
ber we would have reached by this time had the war 
not stopped the flow. 

If we should close our doors the labor situation in 
this country might adjust itself to a lesser classifi- 
cation of laborers, according to the nature of the 
work. There is an independence in our native labor 
circles that is unwholesome for the men themselves, 
and dangerous to the economic stability of the nation. 
The disposition of some returned soldiers, and the 
general attitude of sympathy toward all our men in 
uniform, have added to this haughtiness, so that men 
are unwilling to accept any but such jobs as appeal 
to them and this not necessarily on the ground of 
qualification. This is due in no small degree to an 
over-classification of common labor made largely on 
the basis of certain alien elements to whom has been 
left much work once done by our native people, 
which labor now receives almost if not quite as high 
pay as so-called higher classes of work. It would 
be a good thing if this classification could be re- 
duced, as by this means alien labor would be checked 
and business become more stable and less exploitive. 

One of the most decided reasons for this is in the 
condition now obtaining in the old world. Nearly 
every nation involved in the war has hosts of people 
whose Utopian dreams are unrealized. For the 
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present their identity is largely lost in the confu- 
sion; but as these nations settle down to some de- 
gree of order the dissatisfied elements with desperate 
state of mind will rise to the surface ; there will be 
every effort to unload these, and America will be the 
inevitable country of their choice. This will open 
our nation to trouble-makers without number, 
against whom our immigration laws will be inef- 
fective, and will greatly hinder the just settlement 
of our labor problems. 

A new consideration has arisen that will create 
much interest among the labor people of this coun- 
try. Word comes from the Peace Conference asking 
us to sign certain agreements in the labor section of 
the treaty which gives labor from any country equal 
rights with the labor of that country to which it has 
immigrated. This will naturally greatly encourage 
immigration to the United States especially from these 
countries where labor is cheap ; and to a lai^e degree 
these are the very countries from which come those 
more objectionable elements. It is difficult to see 
how the honest labor people of the United States can 
look upon such a suggestion other than very un- 
favorably unless we shall close our doors or place 
very limiting restrictions upon immigration. If we 
are to make so large a place in the new world order 
for labor as a class, that our internationalism must 
function in harmony with the demands of interna- 
tionally organized labor there is nothing else con- 
sistent for us to do but to sign. If the leadership 
that has represented us in Paris and the labor leaders 
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of this country who have counseled so largely in this 
new order for our nation, are insistent upon a world 
organization that puts us on an equality not only with 
all other nations but makes us subject to the will of 
other nations through world majorities, rather than 
masters of our own fortunes, there is nothing left for 
us to do honorably but to grant such equality. The 
only other thing we can do is to so rigidly control the 
immigration of this country as to reduce the peril to 
American labor to the minimum, and that is indirectly 
a discrimination against this same labor. The labor 
people of our nation may yet awaken to the fact that 
they can best serve their own interests by determining 
these within their own American constituency in 
keeping with the conditions in their own nation ; and 
at the same time with fraternal good-will toward labor 
people of the world assist them within such limitations 
more largely than by a policy of world fellowship 
that will sooner or later destine our nation to a level 
for labor somewhere between the largest advantage 
obtaining in America and the lowest state of labor in 
the most backward nation. 

Our nation has never stopped and locked its doors 
to take account of its status since foreign influx 
began. By force of circumstance, they have been 
closed in this war period long enough for us to realize 
our condition, by virtue of the strain put upon us 
nationalistically. We have not had time, however, 
to adjust ourselves to the new visions of our respon- 
sibility. We need now to put our house in order in 
keeping with these disclosures and we cannot do it 
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eflfectively if we have added continuously in large 
numbers elements provocative of the very problems 
we have to solve. If we could stop this flow for a 
given period and get our problems well compassed 
with fundamental plans, the currents of influence 
well under direction ; a few years would show a vast 
change and our Americanization movement would 
have a chance to crystallize, becoming more self -pro- 
moting, and a more effective means of assimilation 
when once again our doors are opened. 

More Discriminatino Beoulation of Immiobation 

Whether or not we close our doors temporarily we 
should put into effect a better policy of regulation. 
It is only within the last thirty years that any thor- 
ough-going federal consideration has been given to 
regulation or restriction of inmiigrants. Some worth- 
while legislation has been enacted from time to time, 
but none of it has seemed to have any decided effect 
upon the number coming, and, apart from criminals, 
upon the quality of those admitted. The law for- 
bidding contract labor, enacted earlier, undoubtedly 
did something toward modifying the unfavorable as- 
pect of the alien labor situation; nevertheless labor- 
ers have come in quite sufficient numbers and by 
no means of highest quality. The literacy test is 
valuable, but though aimed at reducing numbers from 
southern and eastern Europe it has not accomplished 
this end to any considerable degree. It is doubt- 
ful if any additional legislation by way of individual 
discrimination can make possible a large reduction 
of immigration. Something must be done to provide 
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a definite limitation. The bill now proposed by Sena- 
tor Dillingham on the percent basis aims at such 
but provides that the Secertary of Labor shall, at his 
discretion, admit additional numbers if in his judg- 
ment '4t is justifiable as a measure of humanity." 
In the light of our experience during the war, with 
the conferring of such large powers upon single indi- 
viduals, does the history of political practice in our 
country justify such discj'etionary power? Congress 
should determine so important a matter and with due 
consideration. There is no conceivable emergency 
that would make it necessary as ^'a measure of hu- 
manity." If we are to show generosity toward un- 
favored peoples let us bestow it where these people 
are in their homeland; we cannot provide for the 
whole human race in the United States. 

If we are to share largely in the world's uplift we 
must appreciate the necessity of saving our own na- 
tion from becoming like the very parts of the world 
we are called to advance. Only by reducing numbers 
very greatly can we properly determine the qualifi- 
cation of those who are asking admission; it is im- 
possible to properly examine these people when com- 
ing in such numbers as they were before immigration 
was checked by war. If these aliens were being ad- 
mitted at twenty-five ports instead of the very limited 
number and the bulk of them at a single port, it 
might be possible to handle them more satisfactorily. 

Canada under her new laws has determined to ad- 
mit immigrants only in proportion to her ability to 
assimilate them. Like Canada^ whose commissioner 
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18 a coLoinxer, as well as immigmtioii minister, we 
ahoald have definite plans for distribation, location 
and vocational attachment of these pec^le not merely 
to safeguard the country but also to best sore them. 

We should discriminate, for several years at least, 
against those people wiio are bound to give us trouble, 
who will be as menacing to our Americanization pur- 
poses as those whom we are now deporting. Canada 
has decided to keep her doors closed for the present 
against (Germany, Austria, TuAey and Bulgaria. 
It is reported that there are 200,000 Ckrman agents 
now in this country with plenty of backing by large 
banking houses. This in itself is sufScient reason why 
we should close our doors to that country and her 
allies for some time to come ; we have not the slightest 
evidence that Germany will pursue any different 
line of conduct than that treacherous, deceitful course 
in which we caught her when war overtook us. Gler-^ 
many is still able, or will be as soon as the world 
shall have quieted to a degree, to manipulate the 
people of other nations and we have no reason to 
trust her. There is nothing to bar from 100,000 to 
200,000 Qermans annually, on the basis of the five 
percent plan. This country does not want to make 
that immediately possible. 

We should also discriminate against those most 
disturbed countries, like Russia; not against Rus- 
sians as such, but because the radical spirit has cre- 
ated a regime in which a considerable number of its 
population is involved, which if introduced among 
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us would be confusing and distracting if not ab- 
solutely dangerous to our national conditions. 

If we are to cut down our immigration sufficiently 
to secure admission of only those most desirable, and 
these in lesser numbers we should seek to restrict 
those races and divisions of races who show lowest 
ideals in living conditions, and are least disposed 
even after their stay here to improve in this respect. 
Our nation has certain fundamental living standards 
and it is highly essential that these be kept, other- 
wise the nation inevitably degenerates. 

Then we should discriminate very decidedly 
against those races that tend to segregate and are 
most stubborn in remaining unbroken, not only be- 
cause of the conditions they create in districts they 
inhabit, but because living thus they are incapable 
of assimilation. 

We should discriminate against those races most 
determined to cling to the use of the native tongue, 
showing least interest in learning the use of the 
language of America ; and quite as decidedly against 
those who as a rule come only for temporary stay to 
secure what they can, always intending to return, 
and taking no interest in American matters beyond 
the extent to which it is to their pecuniary advan- 
tage. The Greeks for instance who though they 
make much less trouble than races of lower order 
are here solely for the purpose of getting what they 
can out of the country with no intention of remain- 
ing permanently and becoming citizens, and are void 
of any interest in, or disposition to participate in any 
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public good. Probably there is no race among us of 
which this is so characteristic. These where em- 
ployed as laborers are found usually in industries 
where wages are low and they by their habits of life 
help to keep them down. 

There are 12,000 Greeks in the city of Lowell, 
Massachusetts. These Greeks have been coming to us 
since about 1900 only, and are one of the lesser groups 
numerically, yet they are to be found in every city and 
in nearly every town of a few thousand in all parts of 
the land, and are gaining control of certain lines of 
business in which by their habits and racial co-opera- 
tion they outdo the native. This we might not object to 
if they adopted our customs and became interested 
citizens, but they have shown no disposition to do so. 
It is true they fought well in the war with us, but be- 
cause they were ordered to do so from their native 
land, for our cause was their cause. It is not unjust 
to any race to discriminate against them when their 
entire policy is to take advantage of opportunity 
with no corresponding degree of responsibility. 
Other races or groups of races show more or less 
similar disposition. We are fully justified in dis- 
criminating in favor of Scandinavians for example 
who never swarm and sink in alien quarters, but 
take largely to the land, and ally themselves with 
us, and hence lay no great burdens upon the nation. 
We have had opportunity to study every race and 
every sub-division of races, and have now, through 
special analysis of these findings, sufficient matter 
f pr formulating some general policy which could find 
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no opposition unless with those who are looking for 
abundance of cheap labor and who care more for 
personal profits than for national welfare. 

Mr. Calder, Canadian Minister of Immigration, 
says, **If there are any peculiar peoples whose cus- 
toms, beliefs, whose ideals and modes of life are 
dissimilar to ours, and who are not likely to become 
Canadian citizens we have a right to put up the bars 
and keep them out. We have learned during the 
course of the last two or three years that the people 
of today have a trust for the people of tomorrow." 

This is a truth the people of the United States, it is 
believed, have learned also, and we should not allow 
any element who cares only to exploit the country, to 
insist upon a wide-open policy on the plea of industrial 
necessity. Security of ideals and institutions is of 
first consideration to us today. What will it profit 
our nation if it gives more people labor, more pay to 
laborers if expenses ascend in proportion while na- 
tional standards trail in the dust, and our future is 
mortgaged to the loss of those for whom we hold a 
trustt 

We should make the penalties of transportation 
companies so severe that solicitations of any kind 
will be brought to an end. If as reported in the U. S. 
Bulletin of Immigration, that out of an immigra- 
tion of only a little over 100,000 aliens to this coun- 
try during the last fiscal year and many of them from 
just over the Mexican border, the fines of steam- 
ship companies amounted to $63,315, there is surely 
need of more rigid law to put an end to the treason of 
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these companies. They should be put out of busi- 
ness. We should have some means, also, of heading 
off a large percent of undesirables by an understand* 
ing with the governments of the countries from 
which these aliens come, to the effect that they 
should not permit people to leave who are likely to be 
turned back on their arrival here. 

We should establish a maximum period of stay 
here for every alien. Within that time he should de- 
termine to become a citizen, and show his determina- 
tion by a tendency toward Americanization voluntar- 
ily and not because of being crowded toward citi- 
zenship by Americanization plans. A report from 
the Scranton, Pennsylvania, schools of a canvass made 
disclosed the fact that 6 out of 10 of the industrial 
workers foreign bom had made no attempt to be- 
come citizens and more than 70 per cent of the 
unnaturalized had been in this country 12 years and 
one-half were wholly illiterate in language. Let it 
go out to all nations that the type of immigrants wel- 
come here are those who are prospective American 
citizens because this country's institutions and life 
correspond to their ideals and desires. 

If our doors could be entirely closed for a time it 
would enable us through experience already ac- 
quired to formulate safer workable plans and make it 
easier to carry them out when the doors are reopened. 
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CHAPTER IV 
Constructive Government and Nation-Building 

AFBEE nation first exists in the dreams, ideals 
and passions of its people. This was never quite 
so evident as today, growing out of the tragic sacrifices 
of these painful years while the whole world is strug- 
gling for a new birth of freedom, there rises out of the 
seethiag confusion of broken empires numbers of 
races and branches of races seeking for the recognition 
of nationality through, the promise of self-determina- 
tion. So powerful is the passion for independent na- 
tional distinction and freedom to work out the destiny 
smothered for generations and centuries, that they are 
willing to fight on to attain their ideals though 
already bled white with sacrifices. 

Though no defined national purpose burned in 
those who opened this great land to the hungry world, 
there were inherent with those whose life became 
dominant on these shores the potentialities of a great 
nation, as has been true of the millions who since have 
joined them seeking the same ends. 

Unlike, however, any of the peoples now striving 
for nationality we were not making over an old order 
and bringing together a people with dreams of in- 
dependence ; we were pioneers in a new world that had 
no history behind it and no institutions or customs to 
revolutionize. Our government grew out of the ex- 
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igencies that arose and took shape according to the 
dominant principles that inhered. 

There is nothing in history that serves as a fitting 
parallel to the development of the American nation. 
As the original settlers went out not knowing whither 
they were going, so limited was their knowledge of the 
new world, so in a very considerable degree we have 
pursued our course, scarcely knowing the extent of 
our ventures or the needs they might create. 

As in the beginning we had no well-defined terri- 
tory to guard and govern, so during the years we 
have scarcely sensed at any time what was the range 
of our national responsibilities. As the early settlers 
were a law unto themselves in defense of their own 
neighborhoods, and slow to consider the need of co- 
operation with all settlements, thus paving the way 
for states' right with little idea of federated interests, 
so we have grown to a large extent, each section and 
state meeting its own needs and legislating according 
to its own demands. Nevertheless, as there were in- 
herent with these peoples from the beginning the 
principles of freedom, independence and self-deter- 
mination so there was in them like potentialities for 
nationalism that would appear when conditions 
ripened and exigencies arose. 

The struggle for independence from the old world 
was the natural and incidental evidence of a nation- 
alism not yet defined. The Constitution was an 
expression of fundamental ideals dominant with those 
people not yet a real nation. The Civil War though 
popularly understood to have been for the abolition of 
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slavery was fought to save the Union. Enough of the 
feelmg of nationality had now come to possess the 
country's leaders to see the necessity of preserving 
the Union, and in that contest we rose to a national 
consciousness as never before. 

The period of reconstruction that followed called 
for consideration of national matters as such, and 
from that time on we have operated with a national- 
istic vision to a much larger degree, but altogether too 
generally, as from the beginning, meeting issues as 
they arose, and determining policies when provoked 
to do so by problems that demand immediate solution. 
Too often our legislation has been purely remedial, 
furnishing no fundamental direction for the future. 

The crucial period of the recent war, which while 
it disclosed our resources and powers as the world had 
never seen them and as we ourselves had never before 
realized them, also brought us face to face with our 
limitations, causing us to see why many of the condi- 
tions obstructive of our national purpose had so firmly 
intrenched themselves. We were awakened to the 
fact that we had no constructive national policy by 
which to forestall approaching evils. 

The Practice op Government for Emergency 

Our legislators have been accustomed to meet and 
take up problems that immediately beset the nation, 
sometimes with more partisanism than statesmanship, 
solving them for the time being but rarely taking into 
account of what these problems forewarn, rather 
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waiting until they reappear in some form pertiaps 
more difficult of soluticm. 

The initiative for gOYemmental plans beyond this, 
has been left chiefly with the Exeeative; and the ad- 
ministrative part of onr government is so dependent 
upon partisanism, that such plans wheth^ good or 
bad, if not made in the interest of partisanism rarely 
go beyond its interest. Our government^ therefore, 
since the adoption of certain fundamental policies in 
our early history, by which we have been largely 
guided in general, (^>erates chiefly as an emergency 
government meeting problems only as th^ come with 
urgency. We have failed to stress our nationalism 
and we have not reckoned against the flood of interna- 
tional elements which quite unhindered have been 
impairing our national security. 

We have in our nation's archives, gathered from 
time to time, a vast amount of matter giving the actual 
status of the nation, which if interpreted would be 
found clearly prophetic of the problems soon to break 
upon us. This data has rarely been made use of, 
except by private individuals, or politicians for timely 
political ends. Some months ago the writer had 
occasion to make inquiry of departments at Wash- 
ington of their findings on certain matters beyond 
what was available from the census and other pub- 
lished reports. Each department replied, sending 
additional and more recent data, but nothing answer- 
ing the inquiries. Finally after correspondence that 
extended over several months the. following word 
came from an official who had pursued the matter 
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with interest, *'I have been unable to secure the in- 
formation you desire from any of the departments; 
you have opened up a very interesting line.'' 

This was no reflection upon the men in charge of 
the machinery of the government, they have their 
duties more or less perfunctorily defined. It simply 
confirmed what had been believed, namely, that our 
government as a government has never seriously 
undertaken to study our national problems in the light 
of the array of facts tabulated at large expense, using 
these facts and their indications of trend for plans to 
deal effectively with forthcoming problems before 
they become acute. 

There should be in Washington a sort of clearing 
house for the findings of various departments with 
observations and conclusions by men of statesmen-like 
vision. Our several departments are too much an end 
in themselves, if not a law unto themselves. These 
extensive activities with their large expenditures 
should serve the nation to a much greater extent in 
shaping far-reaching governmental policies. Such a 
plan were it now in operation would shed much light 
in a specific way, and lend large assistance to the 
difficult problem of Americanization, which is related 
to immigration, education, labor and agriculture; all 
these departments with their correlated data 
assembled could wonderfully add to the speed and 
thoroughness of the solution of this problem. That 
men appointed, as well as those voluntarily active, 
must pioneer and blaze their own way blunderingly 
is a tremendous handicap and a reflection upon a 
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govemment that spends money most recklessly, and 
much of it to very little governmental advantage. 

National Evils and Emergency Government 

The policy of postponing national issues of which 
we are forewarned until they are upon us in all their 
force, or that of only temporizing with them when we 
have to meet them, is a course which destines a nation 
to more firmly intrenched problems and causes them 
to extend their scope and to multiply. We call our 
present task reconstruction growing out of the war, 
but the larger part of this for our country which has 
not been devastated or demoralized in a physical way, 
is more strictly c(W-struction which grows out of long- 
tolerated national wrongs which, because allowed, had 
fixed themselves as a part of our order and now have 
reached a point of defense that makes them near 
immovable. 

The war itself, so far as our being in it was con- 
cerned, was the result in a large measure of neglect of 
those national policies by means of which we might 
have been saved. Had we been prepared by such 
consideration as should long since have been given to 
our Americanization against German undermining 
and all other matters that make for serious internal 
complications, and beien prepared in military defeixse 
as some of our farsighted statesmen had for years 
been urging, it may be doubted whether the war 
would have gone far, for such preparation would 
have greatly toned down German arrogance; indeed 
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it might never have risked its plunge for world 
dominion. 

We shall never know, but we can guess how great 
was our responsibility for this war. Germany well 
knew how utterly unprepared we were for defense, 
much less for offensive warfare, and how little 
thought we had given to a knowledge of the forces 
that had fixed themselves within our borders with 
unamerican motive. Whether a preparation in 
genuine Americanization of our alien forces, and 
preparedness for defense, had hindered this plunge 
of Germany or not, it certainly would have saved us 
billions of dollars, and thousands of lives, together 
with hundreds of thousands of lives among the na- 
tions involved. This is a telling example of the peril 
of lack of foreward-looking governmental policies, 
which we shall not soon forget. 

Labor Problems 

There are those who can easily recall the first 
strikes in our country and remember when there was 
no capital-labor problem as now known. In a com- 
paratively short time this has become our most 
provoking issue. It is the problem in other nations 
as well as our own but that is no excuse for us, and 
beside we are free from many of the traditional 
conditions that aggravate such a problem in older 
nations. Consistent enforcement of our unqualified 
principles of equality of opportunity would have 
solved this problem before it took on its present pro- 
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portions, in which labor all but sets up a rival 
government, so supreme are its leaders ^l a great 
exigency such as that through which we have just 
passed. We had scarcely entered upon the war 
when labor, taking advantage of our neglect, 
dictated the nation's course, and we will find great 
difficulty in overcoming the arrogance of those days. 
It still asserts itself in time of peace by its radical 
measures and movements. 

An example of this was seen recently in the street- 
car strike in greater Boston when 7800 men held up 
a great city's business, caused serious inconvenience 
and a loss to the company of more than $400,000 in 
four days, while merchants lost hundreds of thou- 
sands more. 

It is probably safe to say that nothing was ever 
gained by strikes that could not have been gained 
ultimately by proper procedure and appeal, unless 
something that should not have been gained, as in 
the strike referred to, and for which the strikers have 
already paid in the unanimous loss of public favor. 
Today comes a demand from a high labor chief that 
if labor is not granted its wishes the nation may be 
tied up from shore to shore without a train to run, 
regardless of the fact that people might famish for 
want of food, and with it a veiled threat of violence 
that would well become the old-time brigand. 

This is a sample of that spirit of arrogance now 
surging over this land in spite of the fact that it is 
the only country that has come out of the war with 
enough to eat. And though conditions are far from 
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right, these men are faring so much better than it is 
possible for laboring men to fare in the countries 
broken by war and carrying almost unbearable debts 
that put them in beggarly relation to us, that they 
ought to blush with shame in view of the world's 
starving multitudes. 

This condition which has become as chronic with 
us as a well-seated disease is due primarily to a 
failure, in the early years of these problems, to ob- 
serve their trend with the inevitable outcome, and 
legislate wisely, in advance or at least in pace with 
their growth. 

Forethought and constructivness of legislation 
would have given trend to these capital-labor issues, 
established practices upon the part of each that 
would have saved the vast waste of the nation's 
strikes, as well as the bad temper so deeply in- 
grained, and the revolutionary spirit Jthat furnishes 
today most of the atmosphere for our class condi- 
tions and our unamericanism. 

Class Legislation 

When a government pushes its legislative prob- 
lems aside and takes action only when forced to do 
so because a crisis has been reached the inevitable 
result is habitual class legislation. If we legislate 
in behalf of labor, we are, if it is corrective legisla- 
tion, likely, if not certain, to legislate against capital 
and vice versa ; if we legislate for the farmer we are 
likely to legislate directly against the middleman 
or consumer; and again the reverse is true. 
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The present high-handed attitude upon the part 
of labor exists chiefly because in earlier days labor 
stood small chance in legislative circles; it had to 
beg or force by strikes its concessions and its ad- 
vantages, and it found its justification in the fact 
that its cry was scarcely heard in legislative corri- 
dors because drowned by the louder and more com- 
pelling voice of capital's professional lobbyists; and 
its forceful policy in the open was more than 
matched by the subsidizing policy of capital unpub- 
lished to the world. 

Today, in a crucial time when it is easier to make 
laws than to enforce them, labor is holding the whip 
high in hand and within altogether too dose distance 
of forcing class legislation in America, and unless 
the political parties hold their forces from splitting 
as parties, and at the same time stand party with 
party on matters that preserve representative gov- 
ernment, such may yet be the outcome. 

The Non-Partisan League of North Dakota is a 
sample of the sort of thing that is born of forced 
class legislation, in avenging the injustices permitted 
by allowing constructive and protective government 
to go by default ; and were it not for the suspicions 
of its radical leadership, which has gone so far and 
moved so fast that reaction is quite certain to set in, 
it might have furnished the nucleus and inspiration 
for a new national class party. Indeed that would 
be quite possible under present conditions if, after 
reaching a certain point in sympathetic agreement, 
farmers were not almost certain to break with 
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labor, for in the ultimate desires there is a conflict 
of interests, especially when the regime takes on a 
strong socialistic and communistic flavor. 

K as has been reported when the farmers, whose 
patience had been exhausted by discrimination upon 
the part of mills, railroads and bankers with whom 
the politicians were in league, went to their repre- 
sentatives asking for consideration in the intent of 
justice they were met with **6o home and feed your 
hogs, and well take care of the government,'' it is 
easy to see how even cool conservative farmers ap- 
prove radical measures in their own behalf. 

There must be no recognition of class as such in 
government; it is proper to legislate for people as 
people but not for classes as classes without en- 
countering greater problems. Mr. Roosevelt saw 
this and took the only consistent American stand. 
One day a labor representative said to him *' There is 
a hearing for us fellows." **Yes," said the Presi- 
dent, ** while I am here the White House door will 
swing open as easily for labor as for capital, — and 
no easier." When an Executive yields to either 
capital or labor to gain some end or ease some tense 
situation, he may gain his point and on it ride tem- 
porarily into great favor and power, but if he re- 
mains in ofi&ce long enough he will find himself in 
deeper trouble and his hold on the public lessened, 
for class decisions are inconsistent with our national 
ideals. 

Special privilege granted or tolerated in a free gov- 
ernment is class legislation and cannot escape opposite 
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class legislations. The custom of holding up the pub- 
lic by graft such as is now being practiced or the re- 
strictive or destructive monopoly allowed, not only 
leads to protest but justifies in a considerable degree 
the demands for radical reversive measures and even 
the over-riding of all law and order. No one thing does 
so much to break down the dignity of law and respect 
for it, as the failure to use it against barest-faced in- 
justice and in protection of the people against those 
who graft upon them. 

It is unfortunate that a government should by 
neglect find itself always m€iking and enforcing laws 
in favor of one party and against another, instead of 
shaping constructive policies that are in the interest of 
all the people as people, and automatically prohibitive 
of class legislation. 

The Negro Problem 

We have before us a problem that is the result of 
failure to meet an issue squarely and deal with it 
intelligently. We have treated it as though in- 
cidental and sometimes as we would a nuisance we 
must tolerate, and yet we long since by definite 
and costly action put the negro into our regular 
constituency and gave him a determining part in 
national affairs. The writer was forewarned of the 
temper that was destined to bring this issue to a 
crisis, when after addressing negro soldiers both 
north and south, he saw the disposition of leaders to 
take advantage of every reference to democracy to 
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stir their fellows, by telling them that they were now 
to have their day in court and that they should no 
longer be satisfied with less than real democracy. 
This problem must be solved now ; it will not longer 
postpone, there must be some modification of a situa- 
tion which is so utterly inconsistent with the stand- 
ard of freedom and equality determined by our 
nation. 

This matter has its roots far back in the beginning 
of the nation, and the sins of the fathers are visited 
on all succeeding generations. It inheres in the dis- 
tinction between those who settled at Jamestown and 
those who settled at Plymouth. It is a part of the 
heritage from the southern colonies with their con- 
tract labor, the forerunner of slavery, as against the 
principles of freedom transcendent with the New 
Englanders, which principles ultimately prevailed. 
The south after the issue of slavery was determined, 
stubbornly kept up its practice of discrimination 
with as much prejudice as before. 

We know the dilemma of the present generation 
who feel they have to take a narrow political course 
to save themselves from being over-ridden by a 
possible republican negro vote. Nevertheless it 
means a stagnant life with serious handicaps in 
thinking and vision. Covering territory at one time 
from Little Rock to New Orleans, and from New 
Orleans to Houston, San Antonio and El Paso on the 
border the writer bought every specimen of newspaper 
over the whole territory^ but only once did he find a 
single paper that was not in political sentiment a re- 
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prodncticm of every other one. Such a state of mind 
in absence of indei)endent thinlnTig is deadening to 
the spirit of a i>eople. 

The south would not face the situation looking 
forward to see what negro freedom and negro fran- 
chise would mean, and that a free negro with a ballot 
equal to theirs, was much more dangerous kept 
ignorant and debased than enlightened and im- 
proved. They have postponed their day of 
reckoning by emergency i>olicies, meeting the negro 
problem temporizingly when forced. Instead of 
helping the negro to help himself and become 
actually free, not merely from their power over him 
but from his own racial enslavements, making it 
possible to appeal to him and secure his intelligent 
co-operation for the common good, they have kept 
him in ignorance and as much as possible eliminated 
his vote ; they have sown to the wind in this pursuit 
and they may have to reap the whirlwind. In a 
new sense the south and the whole country may ap- 
preciate Mr. Lincoln's words that a people will not 
always ** remain half slave and half free." 

This is not a southern question merely, it is a 
national one, and our failure to emphasize national 
unity, our disposition to allow states and sections 
to violate fundamental national principles has not 
only left this issue unsolved, but has blighted the 
whole south to a degree, and allowed to generate a 
narrow sectional policy and spirit from which comes 
such sentiment in politics as *'The solid south." 
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Long ago when southerners declined to look this 
problem in the face and deal with it, the nation 
should have dealt with it, for what imperils any sec- 
tion of the country imperils the whole country. 

In the matter of Americanism and Americani- 
zation we have in the south one of our most dan- 
gerous situations. Several states in answer to in- 
quiries regarding legislation and state plans for 
Ameri<3anization, have replied that their foreign 
population is so small that they have no such prob- 
lem and hence no activities, while these states have 
large percentages of illiteracy which they do not 
reckon as of unamerican import. This condition 
will not be cleared up in the south until there is a 
uniform program for education on the basis of strict 
Americanism. These people furnished a tremendous 
amount of the educational burden placed upon us in 
recent military training. 

The north has an obligation toward the south, in 
that, without due consideration it loaded upon it an 
almost unbearable burden in granting the negro 
franchise without any corresponding assumption of 
responsibility for the peril of such action by provi- 
sion for his enlightenment and development. There- 
fore in calling for a uniformity of education in 
Americanism today on the ground that the nation 
as a whole should bear these burdens of alienism and 
iUiteracy it is simply asking the nation to fulfill 
toward the south a long neglected obligation. 
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Bailboadb and Trusts 

We have other instances of serious conditions to 
which the nation has come for lack of conrageons 
constructiveness of government, which now that we 
are trying to secure the re-establishment of the 
country and provide against our unamericanism, 
greatly handicap us at every turn, so are these great 
problems of nation-making interlocked. This coun- 
try has not only been bled of its resources by 
assumed license upon the part of the few, but institu- 
tions have been allowed to organize themselves and 
prey upon the innocent or helpless public, robbing 
multitudes while protected by government, or at 
least tolerated without interference, until the nation 
finds itself in their grip and is obliged to spend time 
and resources against them that ought to be spent in 
constructive work in this crisis. 

The railroad situation, now a thing of govern- 
mental contention which has already been a great 
tax upon the people since taken over in war and 
seems destined to still further burden the nation, is 
handed down to this crucial hour as a part of our 
heritage from a governmental past that failed to 
foresee, or when it did, failed to grapple with a most 
stupendous public imposition. It is nearly impos- 
sible to deal with this problem now with utmost 
impartiality because of a widely prejudiced state of 
mind resulting from the degree to which some of 
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these great corporations robbed peoples, and then 
left the roads near the condition of a public charge. 

Likewise, great trusts have been allowed to form 
and continue to extend their combinations in control 
of living necessities until at this hour they hold the 
very bread of the people in their grip, and the gov- 
ernment is obliged to hunt them down with as 
desperate determination as that with which we pur- 
sued our nation's traitors in time of war. The dis- 
grace of this today stands perhaps as our most 
offensive example of national inconsistency in a 
time when the nation is struggling to satisfy an ar- 
rogant labor class in the face of the high cost of 
living, and when we are attempting to justify to 
these peoples who are taking citizenship with us that 
this is a real democracy and the land of equality of 
opportunity. 

Such is not easy when as we are told that during 
the last twenty or twenty-five years one-third of the 
total production of the nation outside of agriculture 
has been bought under the control of trusts, until one 
trust controls seventy-five percent of the steel indus- 
try; another ninety percent of the sugar, another 
ninety percent of the tin, one seventy-five percent of 
the oil, and still another seventy-five percent of the 
paper. These conditions which a government with- 
out f oresightedness has allowed to obtain are a most 
stupendous barrier as the nation wrestles with the 
problems of unrest and unamericanism. 
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Lq h repuiilit, eozi^eDce in ilie insntntians of the 
gpT€mTTK«m is fSBpmial to a saiui's fsfiliitity. The 
fre&t«5i bADe :<o earDCSt az^ adiTe deTotion to pub- 
lie mMXi^Ti ibrouA the esxablished politieal order, is 
the lAek of eonfidenee in public offieials and in the 
derifies which are iheir acoepted mcdiimis of opera- 
tion. This has been further impaiivd by independ- 
ent movements whieh instfm<^ of being snggestiye 
and inspirational have taken upon themselves in 
manv instanees the responsibility of campaigning, 
proposing and crowding throu^ legislative action 
often coercing those whose business it should be to 
advocate and initiate such action. 

The professional lobbyist, paid by interests con- 
cerned, whose activities have often been carried on 
in unblushing openness until he has come to be 
looked upon in some cases as much an attache of gov- 
ernment offices as those regolarly chosen to represent 
the people, has his justification to no little degree 
in the extra-governmental movements of voluntary 
organizations which also frequently represent only a 
class of people and sometimes a very narrow class. 
The right of people in a free government to petition 
and represent is a wholesome thing, but the custom 
that has become so common in this country, of 
organizing bodies of people to watch the government 
and to agitate, manipulate, and exert influence is 
unwholesome if not dangerous, because it justifies 
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lobbying and scheming upon the part of those who 
are promoting the interests of a small or compara- 
tively small division of the people, and it depreciates 
regular governmental agencies, and opens the way 
for the breaking down of real representative govern- 
ment. 

The war generated more of these, many of which 
are holding over, some evidently intending to fix them- 
selves as permanent promoters of certain policies or 
keepers of certain principles. Such institutions could 
be of value if they were broad in their scope of inter- 
est and representation, and provided they kept within 
the field of agitation instead of entering unofScially 
the realm of legislation, and were clear from sus- 
picion of being supported by, and representatives of, 
a class of our people instead of the American people 
as a whole. This habit of reforms through unofScial 
organizations has become so prevalent that it is hard 
to find anyone who really represents the people. It 
is no wonder that ofScial representatives do not feel 
especially bound to represent. Moreover it inspires 
many movements against good government that 
would not otherwise appear, for when we allow gov- 
ernmental matters to be handled by organizations 
that use all the power they can command to crowd 
the issue they are eager to make into law, we not 
only open the way, but provoke to action other peo- 
ple who have opposite interests to promote. 

The separate mass movements under various divi- 
sions of organization with their tremendous ** drive" 
power during the war have put into the minds of the 
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labor element with its class tendency, and of radical 
groups with extreme purposes, the idea of the possi- 
bility of getting anything that is wanted with an 
organization strong enough or a crowd big enough 
to put pressure upon the government until it yields. 
These extra-agencies for governmental purpose open 
the way for organized movements against the gov- 
ernment, which have had large influence in mislead- 
ing our aliens and in obstructing a natural process of 
Americanization. The cure for this condition is in 
government initiative upon the part of the govern- 
ment itself through those whose business it should 
be, both to recommend for initiative by the people, 
and to execute in legislation with reference to the 
whole field of public welfare. We have reached a 
time in our national life when it is urgent that we 
should adopt policies that will eliminate these extra- 
governmental forces so that we can with consistency 
enforce our laws to save from peril that comes of 
disregard for the established order, else we shall 
soon find ourselves a nation of wrecMess law- 
breakers near to mob rule. This custom of creating 
legislation or forcing administration has been car- 
ried so far that it has opened the door for any group 
of people to come to us to ask assistance, and if not 
accorded a hearing they turn their infiuence on 
parties or individuals attempting to secure support 
by threats of their undoing. This is not only cor- 
rupting but is conducive to the absolute obstruction 
of government. 
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The American Federation of Labor which gener- 
ally commands the respect and good-will of our peo- 
ple as having a perfectly justifiable place in our 
national order is nevertheless becoming a dangerous 
factor because of the extent to which it is being used 
to support movements even to disrespect for law and 
order. 

Probably never in the history of this nation have 
we had such an example of this perilous disposition 
as in the instance now before us when the police of 
the city of Boston are on a strike because of the 
conviction of some of their number who had violated 
their rules in planning to put their forces in affilia- 
tion with the Labor Union. The city is left exposed 
to rioters, robbers and murderers, and the State 
Federation of Labor in session wires its unanimous 
support of the police, calls a special meeting and 
threatens a general S3naipathetic strike. This spirit 
and purpose seems to be widespread the country 
over and is more ominous of national insurrection 
than anything in our history. 

The government of this republic depends upon 
keeping the people sovereign. They have been 
losing their sovereignty rapidly for years, because 
those who represent them have permitted law mak- 
ing and law eiiforcement to be taken from their 
hands by independently organized classes of people. 
The time has come for the American people to arise, 
assert their sovereignty, brush aside these dividing, 
distracting and corrupting influences, both of those 
who take advantage, and of those who by assuming 
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snch course open the way for others. In onr work 
of Americanization we shonld nse authorized 
agencies to convey to the alien a sense of the dignity 
of the government with which he is to ally himself, 
the force of its customs, the supremacy of its laws, 
and the seriousness of disrespect for the nation's in- 
stitutions, for such impression is a vital part of his 
Americanization, and forbids the idea that he can 
immediately proceed with some extra government 
movement in behalf of his own race when once he has 
the protection of American citizenship. 

Public Sentiment and Legislation 

It is well understood by political economists that 
in a nation whose government is representative, 
especially when the spirit of democracy is wide- 
spread, that legislation is of little force unless it has 
the support of a strong majority public sentiment; 
and it may be questioned whether legislation without 
sufficient sentiment is for public order equal to an 
overwhelming sentiment without legislation. At 
least, it may be said without doubt, that any of us 
would prefer to risk our interests and perhaps our 
lives in a community where high ideals and strong 
demand for honor and sobriety obtain with little 
law, than in one where there is ample law but little 
sentiment for good order. If laws on our statute 
books were all this country needed to guarantee its 
safety, peace and prosperity our nation would be 
safe beyond peradventure. 
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In its recent session the (General Assembly of 
Massachusetts enacted over six hundred new laws, 
and this was not extraordinary. We are well aware 
that these laws whether new or substitutes for others 
will not have any noticeable effect in changing the 
order of things in that state beyond a few possible 
instances. Laws are not the forces that make for 
world improvement so much as is sentiment. The 
average law only affects a few, the mass of the peo- 
ple in a civilized country live above the law; the 
man who is always quotiag, **This is the law," is 
usually himself a man who lives within the statute 
that exists but violates fundamentals of civilization 
not written in law. A nation will never rise to a 
high level whose ideals and sentiment do not tran- 
scend its laws. 

Legislation that is brought about either because 
of some critical stage in a nation's problems that 
compels it, or that comes of a special case worked 
up by a lobbyist or organization outside the govern- 
ment, or by one class of people against another class 
without an intelligent expression of opinion born of 
unprejudiced public sentiment, is in danger of 
either being reversed or going by default, and in 
either case has unfavorable effect upon law and 
order. 

Eegardless of the merits of any particular 
measure, it is doubtful if any legislation coming out 
of war-time conditions will be as effective as the same 
measure would have been by the intelligent action 
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of a majority public sentiment enacted in normal 
times. 

We have before us at this time a governmental 
proposal, which ere this reaches its readers will 
doubtless have been acted upon, whose import car- 
ries with it the farthest reaching revolutionary de- 
parture in the history of the republic. At first, 
under the spell of a promise to end wars, the sensi- 
tive people of this country who had passed through 
the nightmare of this undreamed-of tragedy, seemed 
ready to approve a radical change of control of our 
most vital national issues, from our own direction 
to that of a super-government by all nations. A few 
months of enlightenment have changed the national 
state of mind very decidedly. If such a departure 
is desirable and we are to become contracting parties 
thereto, it is absolutely necessary to the maintenance 
of such an agreement that the people shall know its 
full meaning and put themselves behind it. Other- 
wise a contract that binds us to send soldiers to any 
part of the world without an issue of self-defense 
would be an agreement quite impossible to support 
in event of large military demands. Should such be 
crowded through on the plea of an emergency 
measure, and the people after unbiased enlighten- 
ment disapprove it, the enactment will either be 
reversed to our embarrassment and with injustice 
toward others, or will go by default because of lack 
of support in public sentiment. 

Begardless of the grounds on which the demands 
for such agreement are made, one thing that has 
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been largely overlooked is the well-known state of 
mind of our soldiers on such a position. The writer 
has sounded the men in service very extensively on 
certain lines and can say unqualifiedly that it would 
be difficult enough to secure an army to repeat a war 
service on the basis of that recently rendered such 
has been their experience, but on a broader world 
scale with no defensive reasons, there is no power 
that could raise an army for over-seas because of the 
soldier state of mind which would be fully supported 
by civilian sentiment. It is useless tp make laws or 
enter upon international agreement unsupported by 
public sentiment. 

It is because of the lack of knowledge of interna- 
tional affairs that our people seemed ready to subscribe 
to such a denationalizing proposal. This was brought 
about by an extra-governmental organization with 
an ex-President at its head crowding an issue on 
emergency grounds before a people accustomed to 
accept emergency processes in government, with 
highly colored statements which were not made on 
the broad fair basis of Americanism. 

If our nation were to set about a task of real con- 
structiveness in government it would automatically 
call out our senators, congressmen and representa- 
tives of our various departments from time to time 
over the country not on campaign occasions for par- 
tisan purpose, but in broad interpretation of our 
fundamental principles and the necessary applica- 
tion of them to problems present and forthcoming. 
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This would furnish the people with a basis for intel- 
ligent public sentiment. 

We have a good example of the kind of extra- 
political or public organization that is justifiable 
and desirable in the Legion now organizing, bring- 
ing the soldiers together not merely as a ** Grand 
Army" but because the principles for which we 
fought the things involved also in our national de- 
fense and the problems to which these men have 
been awakened, furnishes for their broad, unbiased 
American consideration issues upon which they may 
express and greatly help to shape public opinion of 
large saving value to the nation. This is not an 
organization of a class in the interest of a class, but 
of soldier citizens organized without partisanism and 
on a basis of real democracy that makes for Amer- 
icanism. 

Political Parties and Constructive (Government 

A government by the political party usage is not 
without weaknesses and is subject to more or less 
perversion, but all things considered is one that 
seems to work better than any yet devised for free 
government. Much as we may depreciate the nar- 
rowness of partisanism it provokes and the degree 
to which it is used to carry personal or group ends, 
it has the advantages of the play of one element 
against another which is wholesome, and there is al- 
ways in a free country the opportunity of party 
breaks progressively, and the prodding of lesser 
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parties to keep the regular contending parties open 
to departures in answer to public demands, that 
saves the country from being subject to an order that 
is obstructive of the people's initiative. 

For a number of years our rival parties have be- 
come more or less disintegrated through progres- 
sive elements in the interest of meeting issues of the 
hour, rather than standing pat on party principles 
and doing in progressive ways only what they were 
absolutely forced to do. 

There is no such tenacity of party lines as for- 
merly, and the war with its upheaval has left the 
situation such that there will needs be more or less 
of a new line-up and cleavage because of reconstruc- 
tion issues which are such that it is much as though 
the country were starting over again. 

When a nation's life, clear into its remotest home, 
is affected by the issue of war and the heart sacrifice 
it calls for, folks forget partisan divisions through 
the personal interests they are called upon to sacri- 
fice. The question with the people is likely to be, 
what is the party's position as to those issues con- 
cerning which they are most interested ? 

Great responsibility rests with the political leader- 
ship of this reconstructive period and that which 
immediately follows; for after we shall have done 
with our so-called reconstruction by adjustment to 
the changed conditions, we shall find ourselves faced 
by a further demand, that of determining upon a 
real constructive order in government by which we 
shall not be allowed to revert to our former im- 
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provisizig, sob jeet to fldfish schemeB and the polit- 
ieal eampnmiises idueh th^ promote. The party 
that is to guide saeceasfolly our great ship of state 
through the exigencies of these unsettled times to- 
ward a i>eace and prosperity that is founded upon 
justice toward all our people and which is to pro- 
vide for Americanism on a basis and by a spirit that 
will no longer leave room for attack upon the gov- 
emment^ and the prejudicing of our aliens who are 
considering citizenship among us, and will by its 
principles and p<dicy make for the safest kind of 
nation-buildingy must needs be careful of its choice 
of leaders. 

The leadership of the immediate future must not 
be chosen from those suspected of internationalism 
or radicalism as against a stanch defense of our 
fundamental American principles and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. Our nation has already 
come sufficiently near the verge of peril in this di- 
rection and a further emphasis of this kind would 
spell speedy disaster to the future of the country. 
On the other hand the leadership must not be chosen 
from those, however otherwise qualified, upon whom 
there is any just suspicion of a conservatism that 
has its support in the slightest degree in those 
questionable quarters where capitalism controls; 
but a leadership broad but firmly American, tolerant 
toward all classes, the tool of none; a leadership 
of vision and heroism that stands for government 
of, by, and for all the American people. 
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Whether republican or democrat or some party 
yet unborn, one thing is certain, the future of the 
dominant political party in America will not be one 
of narrow partisanism but of broad political princi- 
ples. Up to this time parties have succeeded in 
spite of breaks and inroads to hold together on 
partisto lines, elect representatives and other offi- 
cials by party endorsement and get by with fulfilling 
the demands of the party, sometimes regardless of 
the demands of the people. 

However, the day of reckoning has arrived, the 
national divisions have been broken, partisanism has 
become seriously disintegrated, long side-tracked 
principles with which both parties have played are 
championed by a different alignment of forces, and 
political parties must cease trimming and stand upon 
principles tolerantly but firmly championing repre- 
sentatively the people's interest in the spirit of real 
democracy. 

We have been writing strange history during 
these months in which the party in power and its 
leaders have been repeatedly contradicting them- 
selves. In order to maintain itself, the party of the 
future cannot bow to labor today and stoop to cap- 
ital tomorrow, cater to the packers and manufactur- 
ers in the face of their demands one day and yield 
to a maddened consuming public the next. 

The party that expects to stand the searching 
scrutiny of the American public must take its stand 
uncompromisingly or lose the respect of the people. 
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The party that is to hold the hearts and the bal- 
lots of the people of this nation most leave aside 
largely its party stamp and its advocacy of princi- 
ples as party principles, and enter the field on broad 
Americanism, not shunting a worthy issue because 
unprofitable or unpopular nor waiting to find a 
popular one on which to ride into power. It must 
make its campaigns on vital issues of the hour with- 
out compromise to any class, and advocate their solu- 
tion in keeping with our great American funda- 
mentals by and through those representative means 
provided the American people for the expression of 
their desires and the solution of their problems. 

The triumphant party of the future will be a great 
progressive, instructive parly dealing with American 
issues fairly, and with the American people in tiie 
open, helping to shape constructive national aims, as 
against the policy of dealing compromisingly in ways 
of emergency. Political leadership must recognize 
that the present situation demands a definite and 
immediate application of constructive policies to 
provide fundamental conditions for unqualified 
Americanism. 
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CHAPTER V 

Providing Conditions for Americanism — 
The Application of Constructive Government 

INASMUCH as we are asking these aliens to whom 
our country's doors have been opened, to accept 
citizenship in a nation whose principles are already 
well determined^ and whose customs are suflSciently 
fixed to have become an established order, it is our 
duty if we wish them to become hearty advocates of 
Americanism and spontaneous supporters of America 
to shape the conditions in which these people are 
placed to the largest possible degree in keeping with 
the lofty standards to which we ask them to subscribe. 
The supreme obligation upon the part of our country 
in its attitude toward these aliens is not that of senti- 
mentalism and 'sympathy, but to so condition their 
lives in the task in which they are engaged, and the 
situation in which they live, as to call out as large a 
degree of appreciation of, and responsiveness toward 
the nation as possible, and see that conditions are not 
forced upon them in a way to make them sulky, dis- 
interested or treacherous, in the spirit of their new 
citizenship. We can win them to patriotic enthu- 
siasm or we can drive them to sullen Bolshevism. 

Better Distribution op Population 

One of the greatest burdens on our nation's institu- 
tions against which no provision has been attempted, 
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is the swiftly increasing urban population^ and par- 
ticularly the segregation of our foreign people since 
they began to come in large numbers. The rapid 
growth of our cities, especially those of larger order, 
is at best an unhealthy tendency, and should it keep 
on unchecked for another fifty years would cause 
such strain upon our institutions as to make impos- 
sible the holding of our life against social disinte- 
gration. The most serious problems of our nation 
today are contemporary with the growth of our 
cities. Fifty years ago this was largely a rural nation, 
and out of this rural life came our strongest leaders. 
Industrial problems were unknown in any such sense 
as we understand these problems today, industries 
were small, owners and workmen had much in com- 
mon. There were no congested districts in our mill 
towns and other centers, because enterprises were not 
big enough to assemble large aggregations, and for- 
eigners had not begun to come in sufScient numbers 
to cause segregation. 

Within the last fifty years all this has changed, 
and so rapidly as to seem almost by magic. In 1880 
our population was 71 percent rural and 29 percent 
urban, but in thirty years it had changed to 49 per- 
cent urban and 51 percent rural. Of the increase 
in population of the decade of the last census : — 1900 
to 1910 — amounting to nearly 16,000,000, seven- 
tenths was in urban territory. This is not only sig- 
nificant in itself as an abnormal change, but also 
because every such sudden increase of city over 
country intensifies the problem of good government 
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The cities which furnish the opportunities for the 
ambitious youth and the honest worker, also furnish 
the shortest road to wreck for the one, and the way 
of heaviest burdens for the other. It is here that we 
find the largest number of those who are disposed 
to live unproductively, those who prey upon the pub- 
lic, and those who seek to tear down the nation's 
standards and destroy its institutions. This disposi- 
tion toward urban life furnishes the most diflScult 
phase of our task of Americanization, for here are 
gathered nearly all our immigrants of recent years 
where they are hardest to reach and affect, and where 
assimilation is well-nigh impossible, both because 
there are no conditions for assimilation, and also be- 
cause here the alien comes under influences opposed 
to Americanization. 

In our early history, with smaller cities, the urban 
increase was largely from our own rural regions, or 
at least in sufiScient numbers to furnish leaven and 
leadership to largely offset any extreme tendencies. 
Today, the city is swarmed with distracting types 
in numbers far beyond the influence of the more 
favorable elements. Segregation, then unknown to 
any hazardous extent, has now become the common 
state of things in every large city and also in our 
smaller industrial centers. The statistics reveal that 
as our cities grow the increase of foreign population 
is far ahead of the native, and the larger the city the 
higher the proportion of foreign to native increase. 
Here, we have not only the ever-growing problem of 
city versus country, but the added burden of this in- 
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creased f c^eign aggregmtkxi to govern, and to edueate 
in self-gOTemment in keeping with our customs; 
masses who have not acquired our language and who 
still practice other customs^ and lire in ^irit in other 
lands. Had our nation been in the habit of antici- 
pating issues throu^ a policy of conslrucliveuess we 
should have foreseen the inevitable outcome of this 
tendency and would- doubtless have provided against 
it. These conditions are largely due to our habit of 
haste in getting rich without counting the cost to the 
future of our nation. We, who are the inheritors of 
institutiiHis grander than those reeeired by any 
people, we who haye reaped the benefits of this wealth 
of national adyantage, are planning little in corre- 
spondence for our successors, but are rather piling 
up, or allowing to accumulate, almost insoluble 
problems for the future. 

If we are to bring about Americanization in the 
larger sense of making these people a vital part of 
our national ccmstituency, we must do s(»nething to 
secure a breaking-up of these massed conditions, 
which are not altogether the result of choice, but, in 
a measure, of the helplessness of these people in the 
strange new world, which naturally tends to bind 
them together, especially since they nearly all land 
and become more or less stranded in some one of our 
great port cities. Once they are located they are not 
able to extricate themselves easily if so disposed. 
Some plan should be adopted to induce these people 
as they come not to settle in these centers. It may 
not be an easy thing to accomplish and will take time 
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and patience to get it under way, but once started, 
the bulk of these are such creatures of circumstances 
that they would soon take on a different trend. 

The departments of labor, immigration and agri- 
culture working together, with as much co-operation 
of agriculturalists as possible, should urge upon in- 
dustrial and labor leaders plans for this, and if neces- 
sary legislation should be enacted to enforce their 
plans, so that those who come in the future shall not 
be destined to these crowded centers, but scattered 
throughout the whole country as widely as possible. 

Decentralization op Industries 

The centralization of population is due in a large 
degree of course to the centralization of industries. 
This began with the beginning of the nation's de- 
velopment along industrial lines. Before the use of 
steam, water power was found available in New 
England particularly, so that the unequal share of 
New England's industrialism comes not only from the 
fact that along the Atlantic coast the nation had its 
beginning, but because here were exceptional means 
of natural power. To add to this, the coast region 
from Boston to Philadelphia has necessarily been the 
landing place of nearly all the immigrants. Rail- 
road facilities to these centers and to the docks have 
induced manufacturing in compact regions, on main 
railroad lines and about natural shipping centers. 

The manufacturers were not concerned about the 
outcome of this tendency and the nation's leadership 
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did not anticipate it with goyemmental consideration. 
The dense population within a hundred miles of Bos- 
ton and New York, with its distracting world mix- 
ture, is to the nation like risking a ship loaded to its 
capacity with passengers all on one side. 

The state of New York with its 9,000,000 population 
has more than 2,700,000 foreign bom or almost 30 
percent ; while the little state of Massachusetts only 
about one-sixth the size has a population of approxi- 
mately 3,500,000 and 1,152,000 or about the same 
percent of foreign bom. For many years this state 
has had an annual influx into its narrow territory of 
about 100,000 aliens and now has 300,000 males over 
21 years old unnaturalized. An inquiry by the War 
EfiSciency Board and the Bureau of Immigration into 
the situation relative to foreign bom in Massachu- 
setts' industries disclosed the following: 

Prom plants employing a total of 645,785 persons, 
there was a total foreign bom of 299,269 or 46 per- 
cent. More than half of these were aliens. Of the 
foreign bom, 38,113 spoke no English, 65,547 only 
slightly understood English. In this old state of the 
Puritans there are 118,000 persons ten years of age 
and over who are unable to read or write; in addi- 
tion 215,000 persons above ten years are unable to 
read and write in English, and statistics show that 
more than 90 percent of these are 21 years of age and 
over. Of the six cities of the United States ranking 
highest in number of aliens and alien conditions, 
three of these are in Massachusetts. 

The conditions indicated by these facts show the 
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tendaicy toward industrial centralization with its 
alien hordes, which, could our nation have foreseen, 
would have been considered unbearable in a country 
with a theory of government by the people. 

It will not be possible to modify greatly this sec- 
tional condition, and scatter industries only at the 
slow rate at which the center of population moves 
westward. But there should be immediate attempt 
to induce industries in these regions, when enlarging 
or rebuilding, to decentralize as much as possible 
within the general territory, and to prevail upon 
those in less populous sections of the country to fol- 
low this course, and if necessary put certain restric- 
tions by law upon the future of industry that would 
forbid this custom of centralization. 

The time has arrived when convenience for profits 
only, must yield in part to the best advantages to 
producers, and most healthy conditions for the na- 
tion. We cannot continue to give all the keenness and 
foresightedness in industry to production and profit. 
The future of industrialism lies in this direction, and 
if there are great monopolists who still determine to 
pursue the former course their career is not long- 
lived, for the rising tide of public sentiment together 
with the socializing trend will soon displace them. 
This policy accompanied by a plan of securing land 
sufficient for a home and good-sized garden to be 
bought by some fair means within the reach of the 
more thrifty workers would have a most wholesome 
effect upon the industrial situation. 
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There should be discouragement of, if not direet 
action against, further combining and massing of in- 
dustries and the huddling together of so large num- 
bers of people in a single centralized location, making 
good living conditions almost impossible, especially 
with these masses who are without higb standards 
of living. The habit of cornering the markets by 
great combinations goes hand in hand with the order 
that while grinding the public by its combined ad- 
vantages, at the same time crushes its workers by 
making necessary such living conditions. If these 
combinations now existing cannot be bn^en they 
ought to be forced to separate into smaller units; 
this would help to cure one part of their oppression 
if not the other; some companies are already adopt- 
ing this plan chiefly to make less troublesome the 
labor problem. 

The wholesome effect of this upon workers is very 
noticeable. It takes them away from agitated cen- 
ters where miserable conditions reinforce their dis- 
content. They have a chance for a *'home stake" 
which gives them a personal interest in their new 
country; **be it ever so humble there's no place like 
home," especially if they can call it their own home 
in reality and take interest in its improvement. 

The pictures we see of the refugees in all parts 
of the war-torn world with the few belongings th^ 
have been able to hold, making their way back to 
their old home haunts regardless of the wrecked con- 
dition awaiting them, is convincing of the force of 
this. The writer recently observed in that beautiful 
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valley a few miles out of Oakland, California, a large 
new automobile plant, entirely removed from the city, 
and clustered about it with plenty of open space were 
bungalows with fruitful gardens, where employees 
lived with fresh air, cleanliness and real home com- 
forts, at the same time providing themselves with no 
small measure of the necessities of life. One could 
easily estimate the potency of such conditions as a 
quietus on unjustified industrial discontent, and a 
tonic conducive of genuine Americanism. 

It is not possible to duplicate in all sections the con- 
ditions found in the California valley, but through- 
out most of our country, it is possible in a large 
measure, and to a considerable extent even crowded 
eastern conditions could be thus modified. In a small 
New England town where the United States govern- 
ment has a large permanent industrial plant, a goodly 
number of the employees own their homes, some of 
them having small farms of several acres, living 
quite independently and contentedly, with much more 
assurance for the future than many who are receiving 
very much larger compensation and living in crowded 
districts. 

In a country that has long since come so largely 
under the dominance of the money-making instead 
of the nation-making idea, and where corporation in- 
terests are so firmly intrenched behind traditional 
customs, such objectives will have diflSculty in gain- 
ing support. But unless we give attention to remedial 
policies in this direction and secure a change of trend, 
capital will share in the disaster that is sure to over- 
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take the nxtixm^ for it will find imposBaUe the defense 
of its position, much less will it be able to i>roject 
its policy into the fatnie. 

Capital Must Take the Inteiativb fob AMBacANiSK 

Capital has been slow in finding its limitations in 
this country. The nnifonn prosperity that has ob- 
tained with ns as a nati(m for fifty years, which cov- 
ers most of the period of capital's strength, has made 
tor snch tolerance or eai^ attitude toward it^ that it 
has been able throng our loose political practice to 
secure nearly all the defense against l^islation it 
has needed. We are coming npon other times now, 
however, when capital may have to pay a bigger price 
for capitulation becaose it has delayed until labor 
is in the saddle as never before, democracy is in the 
air, and representative government is bound to be 
more truly representative of the will of all the people. 

Capital will do well to begin to protect its^ by a 
practice that will both break the power of labor 
against it and give it the sheltering approval of a 
rising representative public sentiment. The great 
stronghold of the labor element with its unions and 
strikes, often conducted with purely destructive in- 
stead of constructive tactics and temper, has been the 
incontrovertible fact that it has had to fight for 
every fair advantage it has ever gained. Capital may 
if it will in this crucial epoch take the dub from 
labor, and by taking reasonable initiative in the in- 
terest of labor give itself a standing with the public, 
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making secure its fatore as well as save fhe nation . 
an ugly class condition. A recent writer speaks of 
labor's ''next step," indicating that labor has not yet 
reached its objective, and that now is the time to 
make bold to utter its ultimatum or take the final step 
toward its full share in all features of industrialism. 
Capital should not permit labor to take the next step, 
but it should not attempt its prevention by defensive 
tactics but rather by taking the initiative in behalf 
of labor. 

If labor moves to force industrial operations toward 
nationalization or anything in that direction, capi- 
tal is not only sure to resist it, but a large body of 
the general public will at present take the side of 
capital, and whatever compromise is reached will only 
Ijeave labor ready at such moment as seems oppor- 
tune to take another step. All of which creates no 
basis for permanent settlement of the problem. 

Labor's present temper is that of conquest and 
appropriation, with something of the Russian radi- 
calism of living by appropriating what others have 
made rather than productively. It is not now so much 
inspired by wage increase and short hours as by a 
disposition to remove capitalistic control. Its de- 
mands are too much of the ** hold-up" nature; there 
is little evidence throughout the entire country of 
the dominance of a disposition to be productively 
interested in industry. The state of mind now wide- 
spread if continued indefinitely would cause the whole 
industrial situation to collapse. 

In the reconstruction period there is throughout 
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the leading nations especially in Great Britain and 
the United States a keen interest in attempting to 
find a working basis for capital and labor, men on 
each side and also men of unbiased mind have been 
giving it consideration; commissions have been ap- 
pointed, have reported and recommended but no cure 
has yet been discovered. Some concerns have tried 
out co-operative plans of various kinds, some recon- 
cilers and specialists have offered programs, some of 
these have worked to a measure of satisfaction, some 
have failed. Extensive inquiries and observation end 
with the conviction that no plan suggested is sure of 
success or that any already measurably successful 
here or there can be depended upon to accomplish 
the desired end universally. Even the co-operative 
and profit-sharing policy which in principle seems ab- 
solutely necessary has not in any general way given 
guaranty of success, and will not with labor's present 
state of mind. 

It is not a question of method but of spirit; no 
mdustrial policy will win with bad temper or unjust 
demands on either side. It must be clear to any 
thoughtful observer that this industrial situation 
could be worked out readily and satisfactorily if cap- 
ital would in the right spirit and with the same de- 
termination with which it attempts increased eflS- 
ciency and increased profits apply its leadership and 
expert management with all the genius of which they 
are possessed upon securing a working basis of co- 
operation between employer and employee. 
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It is inconceivable that the great concerns that ac- 
complish such wonders in productiveness could not 
find a way to accomplish an order of co-operation. 
No scheme ever so commendable can be foisted upon 
any situation, these must be worked out individually. 
The whole matter depends upon the disposition of 
capital to initiate heartily and bring labor thereby 
of its own accord, enforced by public sentiment, into 
a happy state of mind. 

But whatever plans or programs are undertaken it 
must be remembered that the cure lies not in the form 
but in the spirit in which the move is made. To pro- 
pose the method before the spirit is in possession of 
the parties, is to make only a mechanical move void 
of the elements of permanent conciliation and co- 
operation. For it must be more than adjustive, it 
must be constructive conciliation. 

Capital must take the initiative because in no other 
way can there be established a genuine and permanent 
basis of conciliation. Announcement is made that 
the President is to call a conference of capital and 
labor to bring about a basic understanding between 
these as to the policy of co-operation to put an end to 
strikes. The weakness of such a plan is that it does not 
take into consideration the psychology of the situation. 
Called meetings will never settle this problem; even 
arbitration seldom becomes a permanent settlement 
if the trouble has its roots in any real injustice. These 
are forced conciliations. Forced perhaps happily, but 
nevertheless brought about by some kind of persua- 
sive pressure. Labor is as much at fault as capi- 
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tal and even more in this immediate situation; but 
the animus of this is not in the immediate situation, 
it lies far back of it. 

Two facts must be considered in the present state 
of mind. First, capital is the primary party at fault. 
Capital has to a large extent made labor shiftless, 
unproductive and arrogant. Its earlier treatment is 
the background in which this has its roots. The 
second fact is, that capital still has the independent 
end of this controversy. Capitalists can live if their 
factories don't run. They also have tiie purchasing 
power in the deal. Because capital is primarily 
guilty, and still holds the power, there can be no 
temper generated that will make for abiding con- 
ciliation and co-operation until the one responsible 
for the present temper on the part of both, has taken 
the initiative, and thereby created confidence on the 
other side and a state of mind of its own no longer 
defensive. 

The serious aspect of such a report as that of the 
Industrial Relations Commission, even though it is 
decidedly prejudiced, is that its statements are facts. 
The danger in the present labor state of mind is that 
it grows out of stubborn facts; the force of the 
laborers' contentions for control is that capital has 
failed, and this charge of failure is no fancy but fact. 
Capital has miserably failed ; failed with all the skill 
at its command and all its influence over governmen- 
tal processes ; failed, wretchedly failed, in spite of this 
great nation's resources and all the responsibility that 
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inevitably rests upon those who assume to so limit 
and determine the life of a hundred million people in 
the greatest nation on earth; and stands condemned 
at the bar of public opinion as having worse than 
wasted its opportunity and shirked its responsibility 
until the nation in a crisis is loaded with the wreck 
of its policies and the heritage of a national temper 
for which capital is responsible. 

Such is the judgment of one of our great corpora- 
tion heads whose business stands out in glaring dis- 
tinction from the greedy and discriminating policy 
so generally pursued, Mr. John H. Patterson, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who is quoted as follows: **It is the heart- 
lessness of some capitalists regardless of any consid- 
eration of their employees that is causing all the 
trouble. There are niue workmen to every capitalist, 
and labor will have the power to divide profits through 
making laws in Congress, and until the idle rich stop 
flaunting their wealth before the people we are going 
to have more and more trouble. Let us repent and 
stop doiQg the things that will goad the poor people 
^ on to hatiQg and destroying the rich." 

Our nation has gone mad, the simple life of fru- 
gality is hardly known, we are faced by unheard-of 
prices, how to live is the question everywhere, and 
yet we keep on spending with no apparent restraint. 
The laboriQg class are the greatest spenders propor- 
tionately, they and their children, far beyond the so- 
called middle class; the professional man has his 
limited income, he must be careful ; the clerical class 
have their moderate salaries, they must be economi- 
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cal, while the laboring man spends on and, when he 
reaches his limits, strikes for more pay. 

Men seem to think that living must go down as 
wages go up ; they can't seem to understand that more 
pay means higher prices in the great solidarity of 
today. We haven't enough to eat, to wear, and 
other essentials because we do not work enough to 
produce it, yet this idea seems remote and without 
consideration, as though wages could constantly in- 
crease, work grow less and the nation be able to live. 
We are said to be the most extravagant i)eople in the 
world, and this universal extravagance and indulgence 
takes the finer qualities from us and robs the nation 
of discipline and force of character. But the rich 
set the pace, the idle ridi, inheritors of fortunes and 
participants in dividends. 

The vast centralization of wealth under control of 
individuals or corporations is an abnormal condition 
that no country of free government can permanently 
endure. The one great American crime for which 
at this late hour there is no cure, is the vast appro- 
priation upon the part of individuals or corporations 
of the nation's wealth of natural resources. It is cer- 
tain that if the public-spirited men of the past had 
been accustomed to look forward nationally, some- 
thing would have been done to limit the extent to 
which these men or corporations should exhaust these 
stores of wealth that can never be replaced and which 
belonged to all the people. 

When as is estimated 2 percent of the people of 
this country own 60 percent of the wealth and that 
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there are 44 families with incomes of $1,000,000 oir 
more whose members perform little or no useful ser- 
vice, we need not be surprised that there are those 
who contend that the poor as well as the rich should 
live unproductively by violently appropriating their 
share. Unless these capitalists shall take the initia- 
tive in a better use of the wealth and a fairer distri- 
bution of its profits to the toilers who make it 
productive, there will come in the course of time 
(which many believed could be forced at this crisis) 
an overturning that will transform the present order 
or destroy the republic. Americanism stands inter- 
preted before the world, and its principles condemn 
this gross inequality. For the strength of our Ameri- 
canism and the continuance of its institutions capital 
is responsible. 

We cannot effectively Americanize until America 
through this influence and power fulfils its ideals and 
creates American conditions. These capitalistic de- 
spoilers, who use their mighty wealth in part to sub- 
sidize American institutions, posing as benefactors, 
while supporting for the time the institutions as such, 
are also perverting the very principles for which the 
institutions stand. Portrayed as loyal Americans 
they misrepresent to all the toiling world our Ameri- 
canism, and instead of being great builders of the 
nation they inject into it most destructive explosives. 

The Absentee Landlord a Menage to Americanism 

Our country, which set a standard of equality, a 
country that has no history of traditional aristocracy 
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or landlordism, has nevertheless, through unchecked 
personal freedom, permitted a similar custom to fix 
itself, so that in spite of our standards we have the 
extremes of wealth and of poverty in a degree prob- 
ably not known elsewhere in the modem world. 

It is not our wealth and our poverty, but the ex- 
tremes of these so conspicuously over against each 
other that mar our life and spoil our temper as 
a nation of mixed population. Corresponding with 
this is that perplexing industrial condition that comes 
with the growth of vast combinations, and with re- 
mote and inactive investors and participants in profits, 
and the pushing of the real employer farther and 
farther from the laborer, with numbers of men in 
between to take the brunt of the offense, that greatly 
provokes the labor problem of today. And when that 
employer as an individual is absolutely lost to public 
sight, as when a single banking house controls the 
labor destinies of three-fourths of a million laborers, 
it is easy to understand how corporations are without 
souls, and hence without concern for the souls or 
bodies of those who serve them. 

The absentee landlord cares nothing, and does not 
intend to come near enough to be made to care. The 
man who conducts a business, though it may be large, 
in a small outlying community where people know 
each other, and who is personally within range of the 
living conditions of his men, has much less labor 
trouble. He may live in a much better house, but he 
is not so remote from his rank and file, there is more 
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in common, it makes for the spirit of democracy and 
such democracy makes for good will and good feeling. 

It is much like the condition that obtains in the 
army. In many posts the writer found coiimianders 
much disliked by their men, who were only waiting for 
their freedom to vent their feelings, which some of 
them are now doing to the serious embarrassment of 
the War Department. These officers were aristocrats 
or "would-be'' aristocrats, who held themselves aloof 
with almost scornful attitude toward the rank and 
file. But there were occasional posts where the men 
would do anything for their commander, they loved 
him, he was one of them. This is the way human 
nature operates. 

This remoteness of owners, ofttimes with careless- 
ness if not contempt for the lives of their employees, 
is a growing evil which every year must reckon with, 
and pay the price of in ill will, and a loss of the stand- 
ing of capital with the general public. 

The absentee landlord is the cause in a very large 
measure of our unamericanism and the other ills that 
defy the efforts to save society and the nation, from 
degeneration and collapse. One of the best move- 
ments for public good in recent years is the *' Housing 
Commission" which is now established in many of our 
cities and which is destined in time to become uni- 
versal. It is, however, greatly handicapped by lack 
of legislation. In our great cities this is a slow 
process, but conditions have become so serious in 
these dense sections that something must be done to 
save the city and deliver the people. Congestion in 
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these districts of the great cities is due chiefly to the 
segregative racial habit, and not as is sometimes 
excused because of cheap rent. 

Mr. Cornelius Parker of the Massachusetts Home- 
stead Commission, writing in advocacy of a bill for 
housing then before the Massachusetts Legislature, 
says: **The argument has been advanced that people 
must have cheap homes somewhere because the labor- 
ing people cannot afford to pay high prices. Pecul- 
iarly enough, in some of the buildings such as I have 
referred to as being, at least as to their physical as- 
pect, * slums,' I have found rents higher per room 
than in the comfortable well-built house in the sub- 
urban districts. In other words, when you permit 
a very intensive use of land the price of the rents 
keeps pace or outstrips the use." In many instances 
the people residing in such districts are in a measure 
to blame, some of them become habituated to their 
conditions, and though able to live elsewhere remain 
in these sections. This is particularly true of the 
Jews and the Italians. The writer's barber is an 
Italian who has lived in this country nearly 20 years, 
is an American citizen, has a large shop and is mak- 
ing money, but lives in Boston's North End, said to 
be the most densely populated quarter of any city in 
this country. 

These city slums, however, are not altogether the 
fault of the landlord; the residents in large measure 
share the responsibility. In the foreign districts it 
is due largely to the segregative habit, and in mixed 
sections not a little to low ideals, lack of ambition, 
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the whisky habit and other kindred evils. But this is 
not the case to any considerable degree in the strictly 
industrial situations. The living conditions in these 
are largely the responsibility of the industrial con- 
cerns. For in these locations it is generally true that 
the town or city that is given over to, and dependent 
upon, these industries is controlled by the industrial 
heads, and subservient to their dictation, to such an 
extent that the city itself is unable to take any drastic 
course in correction of these conditions. 

In the instance of a large eastern mill town 
which has come to be known throughout the land for 
its industrial unrest neither the owners of the mills 
nor any of the major officers live in or near the indus- 
trial center but in remote and socially exclusive 
r^ons. 

The small but powerful part of society that lives 
from the profits of labor and lives remote from its 
servile masses, not caring how they live, determined 
not to come near enough to care, are fit companions 
for a militarist who orders his men into battle to 
gratify his ambition regardless of the sacrifice of 
life, while he stays safely behind the lines. Such de- 
serve ostracism and banishment as the humanly unfit. 
They should be given not the distinguished exclusive- 
ness they seek among the elect but should be deserted 
by all self-respecting people, left colonized in the ex- 
clusions of those who are tabooed as America's most 
undesirables, so have they violated and trampled upon 
these dearest principles of Ajnericanism. 
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Mr. Charles Sumner Bird, a well-known manufac- 
turer, who is vitally interested in progressive politi- 
cal policies, in a recent newspaper interview said: 
**The wretched housing conditions in some of our 
cities is, as I see it, a contributing cause of industrial 
unrest and disorder." In answer to an inquiry he 
makes the following statement: "It seems to be true 
that better citizens would be developed if a better 
understanding could be established between the em- 
ployer and employee and thereby bring each party 
of industrial disputes to a clear recognition of the 
perplexities and burdens of industrial problems." 
He further says: ** Where the stockholders of large 
corporations reside far away from the seat of opera- 
tion there is little chance for a mutual understanding 
of the problems of industrial life. The criminal dis- 
orders which have occurred in factory communities 
would have been much less in number if in each case 
the parties to the dispute could have met face to 
face long before the controversy reached the acute 
stage.'' 

Mr. Bird, whose large industry is in a small town 
and under the immediate direction of himself and 
his son, knows the value of the wholesome conditions 
growing out of this relation. Mr. John D. Bocke- 
feller, Jr., whp lays down his creed that ** labor and 
capital are partners'' will have difficulty in putting 
his creed into effect with a great moneyed corporation 
directing from New York to the miners in Colorado, 
instead of by personal observation, contact and asso- 
ciation. Mr. Bird, living in the same community with 
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his workmen, their living conditions easily within his 
observation, and with opportunity for more or less 
constant contact with his laborers, is able to practice 
a creed of relationship. 

There are tendencies to improve these conditions, 
and some concerns that have long withstood the pres- 
sure have taken initiative in this direction. The 
American Woolen Company, for example, has just 
announced an extensive plan of home-building which 
if carried out in keeping with the prospectus should 
be a great relief to some of its very serious conditions. 
The success of these plans, however, will depend 
largely upon the motive in which they are undertaken. 
Such departures, if introduced by concerns who have 
a record of exploiting labor, or have been indifferent 
as to labor's rightful share and its living conditions, 
will find themselves under the handicap of having 
their purpose looked upon as one to which they were 
forced as an expedient rather than a just considera- 
tion of what is fair. 

Welfare work has its place, but it is not a substitute 
for a just share and fair treatment. A welfare policy 
has a softening effect upon the mechanical and in- 
human conditions in industry, which are harsher and 
more deadening to the imagination and higher quaH- 
ties of life than were the cruder conditions of former 
days when there was play for genius and initiative. 
And when provided by men like Mr. Patterson, whose 
creed is to help people by education and opportunity 
without regard to whether it pays in business or not, 
and whose great home is not in some remote exclusive 
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settlement, but where it makes him one with the 
thousands whom he serves quite as much as they serve 
him, such a poli(7 of wel&re is not an innovation 
introduced in the interest of safety, and is, therefore, 
largely free tram prejudice and a permanent &ctor 
against industrial discontent and unamericanism. 

At this time, when we are trying to provide con- 
ditions to engender a voluntary interest of aliens in 
Americanization, and inasmuch as in our basic in- 
dustries the employees are from 50 to 85 percent of 
the alien class we must not adopt policies that will 
aflfeet them unfavorably. We do not want citizenship 
induced by charity but by the favorable impressions 
made upon them through consistency with the stand- 
ards our nation has placed before them. If we would 
abolish the unamericanism among us, we must correct 
those practices against that great body of people, the 
laboring class, into which by virtue of their position 
and conditions these aliens largely fall. 

The Farm as a Determining Factor in the Future 

OF America 

The most hopeful outlook for the adjustment of 
our crowded population and the genuine assimilation 
of the alien to our national order, as well as the surest 
safeguard against the destructive spirit which is 
abroad, is that long-overlooked opportunity for agri- 
cultural pursuits, and by this the scattering of these 
peoples more generously into the open country, sepa- 
rating them from the misleading, unhealthy, artificial 
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influences, and placing them next to the pure, true 
and undeceiviQg nature world. 

The owner of a farm though his holdings are small 
is the subject of influences that greatly counteract 
extreme tendencies. If unamerican doctrines find 
any lodgment with him they are soon displaced by 
stronger personal reasons than any theory can effect. 
He is in possession of a bit of tangible world upon 
which he can place his feet, over which he can fix 
his gaze; and this is to the simple-hearted man an 
anchorage that no dreams of unrealized Utopias can 
disturb, and connects him with the country of which 
this is a part, and maJkes it his country with peculiar 
interest. 

Having been reared on a farm, the writer can say 
as the result of observations extending from boyhood, 
that it is not the size of a man's farm nor the amount 
of his product, or even success of his pursuit upon 
which the sense of his security and his satisfaction 
depends. Rich or poor, largely or meagerly successful, 
he feels his freedom and glories in the measure of in- 
dependence which he enjoys. This is a real tonic 
toward national loyalty. 

Had the proposition of the Non-partisan League, 
for instance, been something of correspondiug order 
among our industrial element for profit-sharing, in- 
stead of among farmers, it might have spread like 
wildfire once it made such a start, and have become 
a revolution ; but schemes that lead toward the modi- 
fication of individual property rights, as all extreme 
socialistic plans do, having iu them the roots of com- 
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mon holdings, can never carry beyond a certain point 
with farmers. The freedom and justice they are 
seeking is not only a freedom from the greed and 
graft of those who stand between them and their 
just profits, but it is equally a freedom to do as they 
please with what is theirs, so long as they do not 
interfere with the rights of others, and to do so 
because it is theirs. This is the right of an American, 
and this is why the American farmer is the most 
secure and contented man in the world. 

The conditions that have left the alien in the city 
quarter or confined him in the industrial center, 
have kept him from the farm. He dislikes to separate 
from his kin and those who speak his tongue; and 
having come here chiefly to better himself in the mak- 
ing of a living, the money available at once is desir- 
able and perhaps necessary and it is much easier to 
find a job where there are many places to be filled 
than to make one 's way to the farm in search of work. 
Hence only a small percent find their way into the 
country except those races that come with that 
intention. 

Up to this time about 85 percent of those who 
pursue agriculture in this country are native stock 
(75 percent native white), leaving only about 15 per- 
cent foreign bom, thus engaged. There has never 
been any considerable number of people with agricul- 
tural destination among all our alien groups except 
the earlier German, Dutch and Scandinavian races, 
who are fqund in large thrifty settlements in certain 
states. 
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Through a policy encouraging agricultural life we 
have a possible relief from overcrowded conditions 
which if it did not measurably affect our present situ- 
ation could with proper plans be the means of lessen- 
ing the cityward tendency with those coming in the 
future. 

This would not only tend toward breaking up, 
and in time, bringing an end to the intense segregative 
tendency, but furnish the condition for effective 
assimilation. The smaller the unit in this leavening 
process the more thorough. Farmers are dependent 
upon each other; not so much so as in the earlier 
days, but still dependent. A single foreigner is much 
more likely to associate with one neighbor in the 
country than is one foreigner to associate with one 
native in the denize communities where even natives 
scarcely know each other. In the rural districts they 
are not only largely free from the poisoning influ- 
ences of agitators, but also from the impressions made 
by daily observations that make for a feeling of dis- 
crimination. These aliens are impressed with the ex- 
treme of wealth and superior advantage over against 
the opposite so constantly in view in the great centers. 

In the country there are no such wide distinctions. 
Some farmers may be far better situated than their 
neighbors, a few may even be rich to a degree, but 
rarely does their situation stand out in glaring con- 
trast with that of their neighbor who is poor. 

The farm laborer, too, is not exposed to a sense of 
subjection or discrimination to so great a degree as 
the industrial worker. He holds very much the same 
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relation to the employer as did the worker in the small 
shop of earlier days when strikes and their grievances 
were unknown. He is not removed from his employer 
by unreconciling machinery and routine, nor by any 
decided superiority of condition that tends against 
conciliation ; he is on a nearer level and in close and 
approachable proximity, in which differences are more 
easily adjusted. He may not eat at the same table, 
he may live in a cottage on the farm or in his own 
or hired house near by, but there is little to provoke 
a feeling of unfavorable class distinction. These are 
great assets in making a man feel at home and one 
with those who represent to him the land of his adop- 
tion. In addition to this he begins to wish he, too, 
could have a farm, and learns that he can rent and 
if thrifty he can later buy. It is estimated that in 
some sections of our country from 50 to 70 percent 
of farm laborers ultimately become farm owners. 
Even if the aliens come in numbers and tend to col- 
onize — ^which is undesirable — ^there will be, with the 
spirit that now obtains, little difficulty in Ameri- 
canizing them. The schoolhouse is in every neigh- 
borhood, and since the war it will be an American 
schoolhouse with all it stands for. The modes of 
travel and means of intercourse make against 
exclusiveness, everyone knows every other one in 
a short time, conventions are not thought of, social 
intercourse is simple and natural. They learn of 
each other, and of those more advanced, and are in 
many instances, through the recent development of 
government agricultural plans, looked after by special 
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agents like the County Farm Superintendent. They 
assemble in the Grange and on other community oc- 
casions of informal nature and, if unused to our ways, 
and unattached to our country as yet, they will not 
long remain so ; the work of Americanization will be 
rapid, normal, wholesome and genuine, and these 
people will be built gradually into the very life of 
the nation. 

There is another aspect of this rural situation 
which at present is of much concern to the American 
people. While immigration and centralization of 
population have been growing and our industrial de- 
velopments have greatly increased our food problem, 
the rural districts have been suffering from a lack 
of promoters of agricultural conditions to provide for 
the present and safeguard the future. Young people 
for several generations have been leaving the country 
for the city and industrial towns, a few of these to 
achieve real success in the larger world of enterprise, 
but the majority to be swallowed up in the great whirl 
where they live in crowded districts unfavorable to 
health and exposed to the grinding effects of the harsh 
untempered commercial world, while they might have 
enjoyed quite as much with a simpler and safer 
life in the country, with greater value to the nation 
and the next generation. 

As a result of this, farms are deserted or leased, 
the rural regions in many sections have suffered de- 
cay, and the thrifty little village centers have become 
decadent and degenerate for lack of virility, only the 
lesser type, in many instances, remaining. This ac- 
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counts in no small measure for the fact revealed by 
the selective draft, that the deficiency in young men 
was greater from rural than urban life, a condition 
that a generation or two ago would doubtless have 
been reversed. We need this change of population in 
order to provide food, to better equalize the burden 
of society, and to save our future agriculturally. The 
tendency to reduce the size of farms is favorable to 
this change, because it makes for intensive farming 
and a more general independence, and makes the 
whole nation safer in any crisis to which it is ex- 
posed because of vast exploitive industrial enterprises. 

The farm does not afford the opportunity for so 
large achievement for the exceptional genius, nor 
quite so much in the way of luxuries, but in these days 
in most of oiir country there is little isolation such as 
once obtained. The rural delivery brings the daily 
paper, the telephone is available, the automobile is 
said to be owned by farmers more than any other 
class, and the electric car connects him in many of 
our rural districts with the larger world outside, and 
above all life is more wholesome, thoughtful and se- 
curer from the exigencies common to highly organized 
civilization. The smaller and more intensive farming 
of the future, with the great advantages of scientific 
knowledge which the government is putting within 
the reach of all, will make available small and hitherto 
unused tracts of land. 

This tendency, which is bound to come, and which 
should receive all possible encouragement, makes a 
larger opening for the foreign population, which in 
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many instances has shown skill in intensive farming, 
practices of which some brought from the old world. 
The principle of co-operation, which must prevail 
in the solution of our labor and commercial problems, 
will be much encouraged by movements in the agricul- 
tural sphere where there is no such spirit of competi- 
tion and little to generate it. From earliest times 
farmers have co-operated in what used to be called 
^'changing work"; on account of the lack of labor 
there is now in many parts of the country an in- 
creased disposition and plans for similar co-operation. 
This idea holds great possibilities; not only in pro- 
ductive effort but in buying and marketing. 

This is well illustrated in the instance of a Grange 
in the great potato region of Aroostook County, 
Maine; one of the largest if not the largest Grange in 
the country, having eleven hundred members. This 
Grange began at first to buy farm supplies by several 
clubbing together ; finally twenty years ago they built 
a store, stocked it with goods to sell to grangers only, 
at a margin just sufficient to safely cover expense. It 
has grown through the years until now they have a 
store stocked with $175,000 worth of goods and a 
Boiler Flour Mill and have done business in one 
year to an amount as large as $680,000, with great 
saving to the farmers. 

Difficult as may seem such a plan for relieving the 
segregated situation there are some encouraging as- 
pects. We are not operating against racial instincts 
nor traditions, for so lai^e a majority of these aliens 
before coming here knew only the tilling of the soil. 
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We had some encouragement recently, among the 
younger generation, in the interest they showed in 
war gardening; and also the possibility of being able 
to secure response to the countryward appeal in the 
report of the high-school boys who went from the city 
to assist on farms in war time. Of several hundred 
from the city of Chicago one season the Chicago 
Tribune reported that a record kept by a card sys- 
tem showed more than 95 percent efficiency. Such 
a percent could not have been secured without natural 
interest. No doubt there was among these the full 
proportion of boys of foreign parentage. We have 
always assumed that country boys and girls would go 
to the city, but have not considered it possible to at- 
tract city boys to the country. This incident with 
others proves that there is the possibility, with the 
present improved conditions, that we have been mis- 
taken in this, and our assumption that most foreigners 
will not leave the centers under right conditions may 
not be well founded when so large a percent of these 
were originally agriculturalists. 

The method of bringing about a rural trend upon 
the part of the aliens should be worked out, as pre- 
viously su^ested, by the departments of our gov- 
ernment that have to do with Immigration, Labor, 
Education and Agriculture, which, with all the data 
they can so easily command, should have no difficulty 
in reaching some feasible plan. Secretary Lane has a 
project for the placement of returned soldiers which 
at this writing has not been approved by Congress; 
but, regardless of its merits in detail, it has put be- 
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fore the nation a great deal of excellent data and 
suggestion that is indicative of governmental fore- 
isightedness, and no doubt furnishes the fundamentals 
for a constructive policy. Extensive conferences with 
soldiers upon the part of the writer bear out the state- 
ment of the Department of the Interior to the effect 
that there was keen and extensive interest upon the 
part of the soldiers in this proposal. One of the whole- 
some aspects of the after-war disposition of many- 
soldiers hitherto shut up in shops and offices is that, 
having had a touch of life in the open with the result 
of greatly increased vigor, they are eager to live the 
out-of-door life ; as was expressed by one fellow with 
ruddy, shining face, **No more ribbon-counters for 
me.'' The Secretary of the Interior, who has done 
the nation a great service in providing information 
relative to our unused land, has shown us what possi- 
bilities we have in that direction. Our land employs 
and supports^ even that already under cultivation, 
an amazingly small number of people. Mr. Vander- 
lip in a published statement has recently said that 
while England employs in agriculture 46 persons per 
one hundred acres, we employ only 2.64 per hundred 
acres. Besides the possibility of agricultural expan- 
sion indicated by this, is the vast unredeemed sections 
awaiting development. 

The state of California has a very successful experi- 
ment in State Land Settlement at Durham which is 
worthy of consideration upon the part of other states. 
At first this plan does not seem to come within the 
reach of many who would be most benefited by it, 
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because in order to secure a farm it is necessary to 
pay $1,000 to $1,500 down ; but there is another fea- 
ture which provides for the worthy but moneyless 
man. The farm laborer can become a member of this 
community by paying only $20.00 down and soon be 
able to erect his own bungalow and share in the com- 
munity spirit and work his way toward ownership. 

Two aspects of this plan are of special interest in 
this discussion. The entire division of land was 
laid out carefully in the beginning and twenly-two 
acres reserved for community purposes to be utilized 
in the development of the settlement. One of the 
handicaps in holding people to rural life, especially 
if remote, and of securing interest of foreigners 
toward such life, is the lack of fellowship. It makes 
little difference what type of people, everybody likes 
some kind of sociability. The farm is not dreary 
nowadays if within easy automobile distance of a 
bright, busy town center. It is not easy to provide 
that center if there is no near town or village of size 
enough to meet this demand. The California plan 
aims at such a center that will have normal develop- 
ment with the settlement. The commission reports 
a large measure of co-operation among the farmers 
and one of the most gratifying aspects is that of the 
growth of a fine community spirit. Another interest- 
ing feature is that this communily is not constituted 
of any one class or race but of a dozen races, which 
affords a fine chance for assimilation. 

There is no reason why we should not in all our 
states, by co-operation of state and federal govem- 
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ment, adopt some such plan in attempt to secure this 
change of trend and the better balancing of our urban 
and rural population, and as a most desirable opening 
for the more stable and thrifty aliens. 

Canada has for years encouraged agriculturalist im- 
migration almost entirely and is now emphasizing this 
by admitting only those she needs, and can assimilate, 
and who will not become a burden. If we care for 
the future of our nation and for the menacing prob- 
lems of today we should either close our doors to all 
immigrants whose destination as to pursuit and place 
among us is not clearly defined, or else provide for 
the direction and location of these masses. 

America Must Be Consistent with Hbb Ideals 

The contention of this discussion is that this nation 
cannot be made safe by a policy that leaves the ruling 
class free to impose upon others until they have so 
far over-reached that they must be checked or the 
nation be endangered; and that we cannot hope to 
bring the alien into citizenship with a devotion to the 
country that is spontaneous and genuine, except by 
establishing his confidence in the nation and its poli- 
cies; and that this cannot be done other than by 
making the conditions of American life, especially 
those that immediately affect him, consistent with our 
national ideals, to which he is asked to subscribe. 

We have in these foreign peoples deeply fixed states 
of mind to meet, and although they show tendency 
to cling to the mother tongue and native customs, and 
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have that natural regard for the traditions of the land 
of their nativity, they have, nevertheless, very strong 
feelings against the governments of these lands which 
have left them in darkness and under the yoke of 
oppression. It is our task to make our nation free 
from even the appearance of those influences that 
haunt them from the old world. It is not easy to 
make them see that the over-ridiug practices of priv- 
ileged classes are not a part of the same thing they 
had hoped to leave behiad them when they came to 
the land of the free. They cannot readily appreciate 
that the practices of injustice they meet here are no 
part of our written government, no part of our fun- 
damental purpose or spirit, and have no sanction in 
law, but are only an abuse of our national standards 
and tolerated for lack of suf&cient public spirit to 
overcome them. Our own people understand, because 
they have no haunting background of tyranny from 
which by revolution or reform or immigration they 
have torn themselves, but these narrow-visioned 
people do not comprehend the story of American de- 
velopment, and the struggle between giving ambitions 
their widest range in a land of unprecedented op- 
portunity and restraining these ambitions from being 
realized upon the part of a few at the expense of the 
many. They are not interested in this evolution, they 
cannot see that it is a part of that great process by 
which this people is being prepared in temper to 
mould a world nation and set a standard for world 
fellowship. They are only impressed with what they 
see and by the warped construction put upon this 
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picture by those who attempt to discount the nation 
to the stranger so recently within our gates. 

The extent to which these glaring inconsistencies 
with American ideals were carried during the war 
was such that though our rich men's sons saved us 
from the stigma that this was a rich man's war, we 
were not saved from the tragic fact that out of this 
war, without apparent qualms of conscience, rich men 
were made by thousands and to the vast fortunes of 
others were added sums that ought to make a nation 
blush. 

In a ten-thousand-mile tour of this country recently, 
the writer did not visit a city in which attention was 
not called without apology to numbers of men who 
had made fortunes out of the war. A man who is 
manager of a large retail store, in commenting upon 
the condition of business, said blushhigly, '^I think 
the business men are nearly all sorry the war is over; 
that," said he, *' shows how selfish we are." These 
glaring inconsistencies with our ideals must disappear. 

For half a century we have stressed *' America 
another name for opportunity" and in so doing we 
have unbalanced our own nation and cultivated a 
nation-wrecking disposition and misled our alien sons 
as well. We have been living for today as though we 
were renters here, sapping our nation's vital forces 
with little thought of the future. The nation must 
find a more wholesome course. Responsibility must 
keep pace with opportunity. Our coming citizens 
must see in us signs of national concern that do not 
always stress business prosperity at the loss of na- 
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tional prosperity ; only thus can we lift tiiese citizens 
by adoption out of the position of a burden or menace 
to that of a real national asset. 

This war that carried with it, and left behind it, 
among men of fixed business habits so much shameful 
selfishness, has also left to us a new heritage in younger 
men of business, whose vision has been clarified, and 
who see in life and relation to country a new course 
of higher vantage and greater satisfaction, and these 
are to furnish new leadership and set new standards 
for our nation. Only today the papers announce that 
a splendid young man is leaving a fine position with 
a great business concern of nation-wide reputation, 
giving up a ten-thousand-doUar salary with possibili- 
ties, no doubt, far beyond that, to accept a prof essor- 
ship in one of our institutions of learning for a small 
compensation. The reason he is quoted as giving is, 
that he has had a new vision of duty growing out of 
the war, and feels that he will find far greater pleasure 
in helping to shape the course of young business men 
along the higher lines of consistency with our ideals, 
than any mere money-making pursuit could bring. 
The need of the hour is to make this land which is 
everywhere known as the land where one man is as 
good as another, to be to all who have cast their lot 
with us, all that it is represented to be, for we stand 
or fall together. Favoritism must vanish and this 
government must be of the people, by the people, and 
for all the people, for *Hhis country will never be 
safe for any of us until it is safe for all of us.'* 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Neighborhood and the Nation 

OUR national life began with the community at 
the front. The functioning of the community as 
such was determined both by the physical necessities 
of the people and by the motives dominant with them 
in their settlements in the new world. The south 
with its open winters and its entirely diflferent kind 
of enterprise together with the type of people 
brought for plantation labor did not make for a 
community life closely knit. But the long winters 
in New England, the necessity of co-operation and 
the absence of any class distinction provided for a 
close and co-operative community order. It was 
not planned, it came of circumstances, common de- 
sires and motives. The beginning of American com- 
munity life with a forecast of democratic government 
is instanced in the town of Dedham, Massachusetts, 
where in 1636 they made the first move toward a 
kind of official conduct of the communities affairs. 
One of the first thhigs recorded is of a democratic 
nature: ** Ordered that on the next Fair day every 
man of our society shall meet at the footway and as- 
sist to mend the same, and soe many as can bring 
wheelbarrowes. " Out of this grew the next year 
the real New England town idea and they delegated 
on their own initiative certain of their number the 
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authority to handle the interests of the community, 
though not until 1640 were the real offices created 
and named. 

This was bom of no definite traditional practice 
which they had transferred from the old world. It 
was not a deliberate attempt at democracy, though 
it was democracy, for only such a spirit could find 
any place with a people coming here with such 
motives and faced by such conditions. The old New 
England town idea with its town-meeting practice 
has probably been the model of more movements and 
has had more influence in shaping America's public 
course than any other early custom. 

This simple communily idea held us lai^ly to our 
course through our early history until the nation be- 
gan to take on its larger proportion and its ambitious 
spirit, and our development brought about a trans- 
formed situation through the centralization of 
population; then the community spirit disappeared 
in exclusive urban life, and the unit for public con- 
cerns was largely lost, except as the politicians' ap- 
peal aroused it, and then it did not function spon- 
taneously nor inspire deliberate community initiative 
for public welfare. 

Correspondingly, the extension of our national ter- 
ritory dispersed our population over a vast area;' 
this placed many neighborhoods so remote from our 
nation's capital and state governmental centers, that 
interest in government except as stirred by peri- 
odic campaigns was very slight. The larger the 
cities and the more crowded their life, the more 
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independent of each other the people became; and 
the more remote others were from centers, the more 
were they inclined to feel that governmental mat- 
ters were without interest to them, and that tbese 
were determined through the centralized masses, 
and by the gigantic enterprises controlled by the 
few. Democracy had been losing its vital grip, and 
a government by all, and for all the people was a 
splendid theory that multitudes did not take seri- 
ously. 

The War Gives Back the Neighborhood 

For some time before the war there had been ob- 
servations of this trend, and here and there a voice 
was heard calling us back to the nation's original 
governmental unit, but with little avail. Then the 
great war program reached out into the smallest 
and remotest neighborhood in the land, orators broke 
into these towns with patriotic appeals to prepare 
for their part in the struggle of their country. At 
first the effect was not great, some of these peoples 
were yet far from the scenes and perils of war, and 
still remote from the nation's capital, now vibrant 
with the meaning of the world menace. Finally 
came the draft, the government at Washington sud- 
denly laid hold of the boys of these neighborhoods 
and commanded them for the defense of this country 
on the ground that it was their country. Then these 
communities were suddenly transferred in their in- 
terest, some of them from five hundred, others a 
thousand and two thousand miles away, to the very 
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gates of the nation's capital. A government that 
had let these people so thoroughly alone had now laid 
hold upon their sons and made them defenders of 
their country. From that time on, during the pain- 
ful, heartrending months that followed, these com- 
munities changed from indifferent fragments of a 
great nation to neighborhoods throbbing with na- 
tional concern, and with patriotic devotion in sym- 
pathy with the nation's great program. It broke 
into the city exclusiveness and down into the for- 
eign quarters ; in the first, men canvassed their neigh- 
bors, organized district units that became a nucleus 
for a common effort; in the alien sections the boys 
in uniform became a source of pride, and these peo- 
ple, too, became possessed of a new kind of neighbor- 
hood clannishness, by a sympathetic concern for the 
common cause under the flag that now took on a 
new meaning. 

The community idea was revived, the neighbor- 
hood spirit was fired. The transformation was wit- 
nessed by the writer from Maine to California and 
from the Gulf to the northern woods of Michigan. 
This interest grew so rapidly that in a few weeks 
women were meeting day after day, planning and 
working for the various interests that would carry 
comfort and courage to their boys in the camps and 
at the front. With burning enthusiasm men sought 
each other in assemblies that knew no division on 
any ground, religious, social, commercial or political. 
Differences vanished and a wonderful spirit of uni- 
fication and co-operation put everything else aside 
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and subordinated all to the great public concern of 
the hour. 

This community spirit was caught up in the cities 
and towns where military posts were located, and 
the local people ministered to the soldiers; this all 
helped to bring the boys closer together in the camps 
and to bridge more easily the wide differences be- 
tween these men who had been so suddenly thrust 
upon a democratic level. Here our bpys learned a 
life of real comradeship, preparing and fighting 
shoulder to shoulder in a common cause; and here 
the work of Americanization was carried on by in- 
struction, by example and by inspiration as our sons 
native and foreign drilled and marched and sang 
and cheered under a single flag in a common bond. 
It was reported that forty different languages were 
spoken it Camp Devens, but they all received their 
information, instruction and commands in the lan- 
guage of America. These were evidences of na- 
tional unity forged in the stress of a great com- 
mon cause. 

In a democracy there must be a unit through 
which public opinion will give concrete expression 
toward governmental policies. People cannot act 
effectively in public matters where majorities rule 
except by some means of intelligent understanding 
among themselves. One of the weaknesses in the 
administration of popular government is that the 
people who stand for things that make for the public 
good do not get together, while those selfishly inter- 
ested have a common or community understanding, 
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from New York's Tammany down to the gang that 
often controls in the smallest village. The only way to 
overcome such combinations is to create a commnnity 
of interests in each and all the communities where 
local matters affect every one. Then they will see 
that this interest extended to state and national mat- 
ters will correct the evils corresponding throughout 
the nation. 

Inasmuch as it is not possible to have pure na- 
tional democracy in a great country like ours; and 
inasmuch as sections, states or even large cities can- 
not get together and express themselves with free- 
dom to each other and effect understandings that 
save votes from miscarriage ; each community up to 
such size as can be so wielded, and each larger ag- 
gregation divided into neighborhoods, should create 
community units for government initiative. These 
should be by the most natural divisions possible and 
every voter should belong to some distinctly demo- 
cratic unit which will reflect the interest of all units 
for city, state and nation. This will cause democracy 
to actually function; this will give us interested 
citizens and make for real majority government. 

Getting Together for the Common Good 

The first thing necessary to the accomplishment 
of a community purpose in furthering Americanism, 
is a general getting together for the common good, 
and an understanding that amounts to a community 
creed. 
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There has been for many years a growing feeling 
throughout the civilized world that the time was 
approaching when nations and peoples should put an 
end to strife and its destructiveness, and put into 
effect a policy of co-operation for the good of all. 
But when this seemed to have largest hopes of re- 
alization suddenly to our astonishment there broke 
upon the world an unjustifiable and brutal war that 
has called forth all the bad. temper of the nations. 
There had been no attempt of the nations to cultivate 
co-operation, no purpose to effect an understanding 
on the basis of interests held in common. Now after 
having suffered a world scourge from our neglect 
and our jealous fears, we are attempting to impose 
a world order from a centralized authority without 
effecting first an understanding and bringing about 
a spirit of fellowship. 

This is seeking to effect democracy by disregard- 
ing its fundamental principle of operation which 
must be from the individual nation or group to the 
larger inclusiveness. Democracy means giving the 
individual a chance; this policy does not consider 
the individual but imposes assumed authority of a 
self -constituted high tribunal and is an imperialistic 
practice that destroys the very basis of democratic 
peace. We can have real co-operation of nations 
only by the initiative of the individual nations bring- 
ing others by spontaneous decision into a spiritual 
fellowship of common concern. If we wish to further 
the democracy for which we have fought and thus 
solve our own national problems and save the waste 
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that goes on under excessive competition we must 
find a common basis of fellowship, a common creed 
for co-operation in all interests that make for the 
general good. 

One of the difficulties in establishing co-operative 
policies in our country and in securing governmental 
purpose along this line, is the traditional emphasis 
allowed to individualism due in a large measure to 
the very thing we boast of, equality of opportunity. 
We are now having no little trouble with radical 
elements who insist that this individualistic policy 
so long pursued by those who have been able to 
acquire fortunes for themselves, if not at the ex- 
pense of others, at least without regard to them, war- 
rants a large measure of individual freedom for 
those who are trying regardless of law to bring this 
practice to an end. 

America began in an individualistic way; this 
was safe so long as men lived largely by direct 
personal productiveness; but when the nation took 
on its complex industrialism and commercialism and 
men began to live to so large an extent by the 
productiveness of others, there should have been 
some governmental forethought that would have 
taken into consideration to what this would in- 
evitably lead. Unfortunately, the nation was given 
over to an era of professional politics committed too 
largely to the interests of sections, groups and indi- 
viduals, rather than to the nation ; hence the present 
crisis. To correct this is most difficult, for it has 
reached into every ramification of our life, down to 
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men of smallest business affairs, and at the top is 
held by an almost iron grip through commercial 
pressure upon the agencies of government. We are 
thus today faced by a problem with which the con- 
stituency of the nation has become impatient, and 
is demanding that an absurdly inconsistent situa- 
tion be brought to an end without delay. The cost 
of living instead of diminishing is increasing, and 
yet it is well known there is a generous supply of all 
necessities held by the nation's lawless profiteers. 
This practice must be broken. We may not hope 
for this quickly nor easily, it is too firmly intrenched 
and has too many interested backers, with vast pur- 
chasing power, in politics. 

We shall not more than temporarily check it 
through drastic action. We shall only correct our 
evils as the people take hold of them, and put be- 
hind every legislator, from every neighborhood, 
elected for representative purposes, an insistent 
sentiment for justice, fairness, and co-operation in- 
stead of unlimited competition and monopoly. 

It was understood by our fighters and the great 
rank and file of our people behind them, that this 
was to be a war to end wars. Let us not conclude 
that such an end can be determined by principles or 
policies of imposed order. It will only come about 
by putting into practice the opposite principle of 
co-operation instead of contention. War never 
ended war as two wrongs never made a right; so 
no provision against war that stresses enforcement 
by war^ like the League of Nations proposal, can ever 
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put an end to war. The spirit of competition, riv- 
alry, jealousy, determination to ontdo, if necessary 
by undoing, is behind all war. Until we put into 
operation a positive opposite movement that will 
neutralize the potential war spirit there will be no 
permanent peace, for democracy means getting peo- 
ple to live happily and helpfully together. 

The great principle of self-determination so long 
forbidden small nations and for which principle 
we claim to have fought, has been denied peoples 
because it has been denied the individual. It has 
been because men considered themselves privileged 
to take advantage of individuals that groups of 
people and nations have continued to take advantage 
of others. We must put into effect in the community 
the public spirit which took us into this great world 
struggle. We have not done our best toward world 
self-determination until we have put into practice in 
the direct relations of community life that policy 
that will enable every man, native and foreign bom, 
to secure his best by freedom from handicaps and 
achieve his best by all those co-operative agencies 
that men can control for the common good. 

The reason why most plans launched for democ- 
ratizing purposes have failed, is because they have 
not found a medium ground of largest advantage to 
the individual without interfering with the common 
good. We can never further democracy if we ignore 
individual liberty and opportunity, and we cannot 
make democracy a workable creed if that provision 
for the individual interferes with the common good. 
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The extreme ideas of socialism to offset extreme 
practices of individualism have opposed fundamen- 
tally the very things for which men long and fight. 
Humanity is not reducible to a common level that 
makes no room for individual opinion or achieve- 
ment. Could we swing the vast multitude of work- 
ers in all departments and on all levels of our life 
under a governmental paternal plan similar to that 
under which our thousands of governmental em- 
ployees work at our national capital, we would reduce 
our nation to a constituency of ambitionless, un- 
enterprising folk, out of which would disappear the 
genius and leadership which make for human prog- 
ress. Our American creed should be, helping others 
to help themselves. Such a creed is neither for the 
crowding of individuals to a common level, nor for 
the melting of all opinions into one. It is, rather, a 
creed that rises above the individual and his opinion 
to a higher level in which in all respects all indi- 
vidual and group opinions and interests are subor- 
dinated to the larger concern of all the people, be- 
cause in a democracy the individual has his largest 
life when all live at their best. 

We have an example of this in our national gov- 
ernment. Each of our forty-eight states has its in- 
dividual state interests, and its rights as to how it 
shall best conserve these, and generally they are not 
interfered with. However, when any issue arises 
that concerns all the states, or an emergency like a 
great war for national defense, each state subordi- 
nates by federal authority its will to the collective 
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will of all the states for the larger, the national good. 
In like manner a common creed subordinates when- 
ever necessary all community, factional and indi- 
vidual opinion and interest to the collective opinion 
or what is best for the community as a whole. It is 
well understood that we can live independently up 
to a certain point, beyond that we live collectively, 
and disregard for this leads to anarchy over one 
road or another. 

A community creed does not necessarily mean that 
every individual enterprise shall be displaced by a 
commonly conducted enterprise in the interest of 
all; but it does mean that competition shall give 
way to co-operation to the extent of avoiding un- 
necessary waste. It does not insist on reducing so- 
cial and fraternal organizations to a single order 
for all the community, with no regard for the tastes of 
groups of people and their profit and pleasure ; but 
it would make clear to all broad-minded, public- 
spirited men and women that such orders may be 
so strongly individualized that though they are in- 
tended for genuine helpfulness their professed in- 
dusiveness may make for exclusiveness and for rivalry 
instead of co-operation. 

The community creed does not suggest, much as 
it may be desirable, and ridiculous as sometimes 
seems the sectarian individualistic contentions of the 
religious bodies, that they all merge in a common 
meeting place, but it does mean that for the com- 
mon good their individual creeds and customs should 
yield on all general welfare matters, which would 
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lead to a more complete unity and less divisions, 
which are often the source of most dissensions and 
lack of hearty community co-operation. If we are to 
have an undivided country, one flag and a single 
standard for all our people, that will bring all our 
alien citizens to join undividedly with us, we must 
have the basis for this in the larger spirit of Amer- 
icanism in every community of our land. 

' The Forum a Safety-Valve and Opinion-Maker 

Life, in these times, is so highly' organized, with 
special . interests in each group, and these groups 
have such a tendency to consider only or chiefly 
those subjects that make for **the good of the order" 
that there are very few occasions where a mixed 
public, all concerned with the same local matters, get 
together for debate, and hence a genuine and intel- 
ligent consensus of opinion on matters of common 
concern is seldom realized. In the earlier days the 
old-fashioned town-meeting in New England and the 
old-time debating society were important factors, 
with life less complex and social distinctions less 
pronounced. The newspaper which is no longer a 
journal of unbiased public opinion dealing with mat- 
ters of public welfare, but a commercial proposition, 
is the chief factor in the creation of public senti- 
ment with the masses of today. 

The great percent of our American voters have no 
well-defined and independent opinion on public 
matters. They have an opinion on local town or city 
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issues if they touch them in some personal way, but 
beyond that they are guided in their decisions on 
public questions by the opinion of the political party 
or Labor Union to which they belong. In the first 
they are given little opportunity for forming opinion. 
They accept generally the dogmatic assertions of 
party leaders much as the parishioner accepts the 
dictate of the priest. The Labor Union which has 
come into existence as a defensive institution is in- 
evitably narrow and biased and its discussions are 
not conducive to wholesome opinion on public mat- 
ters. The orders, lodges and other institutions are 
chiefly concerned with promoting their organizations 
as such, rather than in considering itefus of public 
concern ; even the church, which claims to be a demo- 
cratic institution devoted to the good of humanity, 
spends most of its force in promoting the institution 
rather than the public good, and the more firmly the 
institution becomes intrenched as such, the more 
distinct the community cleavage. If there are cer- 
tain practices against which it is committed, it will 
enter upon a dogmatic campaign against these, but 
its general life and purposes are not lent to a con- 
sideration of community matters by community dis- 
cussions, it assumes to hold a brief for standards and 
does not subject itself to a discussion of these with 
those who are outside its pale. Thus it often be- 
comes a barrier to peaceful co-operative understand- 
ings. There are communities where nothing can be 
done about public matters that does not accord with 
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the sentiment and contribute toward the interests of 
the dominant church in the community. 

As a result the average man has little chance to 
discuss current issues with his fellow-neighbors in 
a wholesome way under direction of intelligent lead- 
ership, and the vote of the man on the street is not 
an independent well-considered personal opinion; 
hence government is partly determined by chance, 
and partly by selfish interests with little intelligent 
concern for the common good. A government by 
such majorities is not a government of the people 
nor by the people and cannot possibly be for the 
people. 

There is an interest today in great problems of the 
nation upon the part of the American people never 
before manifest. The war has called us out of our 
narrowness and caused a breadth of thinking not 
previously among us. It has been a great school of 
thought, especially to the four million picked young 
men who have watched with keen interest every turn 
of events, a large percent of whom have been men- 
tally and morally stirred on problems of the day by 
the influence of some of the greatest men of our 
day touching them in a time of psychological signi- 
ficance. These soldiers have formed opinions and 
they are bound to assert them. The great labor ele- 
ment with its large foreign contingent is also exceed- 
ingly forward in its expression. We need some way 
to provide for the intelligent direction of opinion on 
the disturbing and by no means simple issues now 
pressing the American people. 
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Every comnmnity should have some kind of oi>- 
portimity for freedom of speech consistent with onr 
American standards, both for the sake of forming 
pnblic understandings and also to famish a kind of 
safety-valve for the relief of pressure bom of an 
agitated state of mind. It has been a difficnlt ques- 
tion to decide in our nation of free speech and demo- 
cratic practice just how to regulate this so that 
men would have actual freedom of speech and yet 
not be permitted to utter expressions advocating 
violence or generating a revolutionary spirit against 
the government. Whether there is more danger in 
allowing a very large measure of freedom than in 
keeping a close curb on speech is still a question. It 
is evident, however, that there must be the largest 
possible degree of freedom compatible with the sanc- 
tity of our government. Otherwise we should find 
ourselves living on the edge of volcanic eruptions 
with this mixed state of mind bom of our world races. 

For many years previous to the war the Charles 
Street Mall of the old Boston Common has been the 
rendezvous, on Sunday afternoons from May to 
November, of thousands of men from the great mix- 
ture who have listened to soap-box orators of every 
variety. Here the proletariat have had a chance to 
relieve themselves of notions held with intensity of 
feeling, which explosions in the open have caused 
little injury to anyone, but have relieved these 
agitators of poison which delivered less openly might 
have been more harmful. 
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It has been interesting during war time to observe 
the workers from the garment shops as they take 
their noon recess on Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
all the way from Fourteenth to Forty-second Street. 
They assemble in groups and debate among them- 
selves more or less heatedly the issues that concern 
them; unfortunately nearly always in a foreign 
tongue, and more unfortunately still with no one to 
give intelligent balance to their ideas gained chiefly 
from reading the radical press and listening to the ex- 
tremely biased agitator. To an extent that kind 
of thing occurs in nearly all groups of the common 
people even to those who meet at the village grocery 
store or blacksmith shop in our sparsely settled 
neighborhoods. A democracy must give opportunity 
for this free expression, but unless this has some intel- 
ligent direction freedom of speech may make only 
for unrest and greater confusion. 

The forum affords a means of discussion of mat- 
ters of common interest and if wisely conducted by 
choice of a wide range of topics discussed by men 
of pronounced views, but in a spirit of tolerance, 
can be a popular education to any community and 
result in the voluntary abandonment of many prac- 
tices that make for strife and competition, that 
disturb peace and limit prosperity, and will result 
in understanding of, and interest in, local, state and 
national problems that will make for initiative to- 
ward good government. 

The conduct of the forum is exceedingly important, 
else time is wasted, good impressions dissipated, and 
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confusion rather than intelligent clarification is the 
result. The writer was present at several sessions 
of a well-known forum in New York, last season, 
where excellent discussions were nearly wasted by 
virtue of the wide-open plan of conduct. On one 
occasion a congressman spoke with a strong em- 
phasis on American representative government; on 
another a representative of the socialist party gave 
a very sane and calm presentation of the socialist 
position. At the close of each address the meeting 
was opened to short speeches by men who chose to 
ask for the platform, and there was turned loose on 
the interested auditors, men half of whom spoke in 
such broken English they could not be clearly under- 
stood, a large percent were rabid, incoherent and 
offensive, quite as much so when they followed the 
man with whom they did agree, as the one from 
whom they dissented. In both instances the value 
of the occasion was largely dissipated, to say nothing 
of the encouragement lent to men of doubtful Amer- 
icanism. 

The writer has been a careful observer of the 
forum ever since the movement was inaugurated in 
Cooper Union, has watched its development with 
keen interest in various sections, has noted the types 
of forums, independent and connected with estab- 
lished institutions, has studied the methods, esti- 
mated the effect and is bound to say that the only 
safe policy, and the one having largest governmental 
and community value and carrying with it the ap- 
proval of all classes, is that pursued by the Ford 
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Hall Fonmi in Bosfon, organized and directed so 
successfully for many years by Mr. George Cole- 
man, who while he has sufficient breadth to give the 
extreme elements a fair hearing, has a poise and a 
command that keeps the meeting within helpful 
bounds, and gains for it the respect of all classes in 
the city. His several open-air meetings at the band- 
stand on the Common, which were an experiment 
the past season, were remarkable examples of what 
can be done even in an open park and in these feverish 
times. He does not open the meeting after the ad- 
dress to anyone who wishes to speak, thereby taking 
chances on the dissipation of the impression made, 
but does open it freely to all for questions, to be 
answered by the speaker of the hour. These ques- 
tions give opportunity for the equivalent of a state- 
ment of disagreement but do not let the meeting out 
of the hands of the director. Even in the out-of-door 
crowd there was an air of dignity and an intelligent 
exchange of ideas that emphasized freedom of 
speech, and yet was not a dissipation of the intel- 
ligent and opinion-making thought presented. The 
questions were treated with the same regard as were 
the utterances of the speaker. 

We must do something in every community, 
whether a remote rural district, a foreign quarter 
in a great city or agitated industrial center, to save 
those aliens who are to become Americaai citizens 
from being the victims of those who imbue them 
with a prejudiced conception of America, and inspire 
them with a doubtful if not an antagonistic attitude 
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toward our customs ere they have had any fair 
representation of our virtues. We need not be sur- 
prised that they are won by the radicals who go to 
them with the message and make them participants 
in their discussions and aims, while we do nothing 
until conditions reach a point of alarm and then go 
after them by high-pressure processes. In no way 
can we reach these people in the foreign districts or 
mill centers so favorably and so rapidly as to take 
them some modified form of open torum, if neces- 
sary with reliable interpreters, with an appeal in 
presentation of Americanism, with a consideration 
not merely of what it is in its fundamental historic 
principles, traditions and institutions, but what 
Americauism is interpreted and applied to the 
problems of the hour in which they are so vitally 
interested. 

We should go to them not in the spirit of confer- 
ring upon them a favor, but with a sincere interest in 
what their point of view may do for us, as well as 
what our ideas may do for them. These should not 
be organized as Americanization programs to capture 
aliens for citizenship, mere temporary movements; 
but as permanent community centers to secure their 
co-operation for the common good, anticipating that 
Americanization and citizenship will come with the 
interest generated in American problems through the 
local unit. 

Whether dealing with exclusive alien groups, 
mixed companies or native Americans, what we need 
is to get folks together to discuss local matters of 
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common concern that can only be cared for by com- 
munity co-operation. To discuss is to become inter- 
ested and to become interested in the local public 
welfare and in local good government leads to inter- 
est in the larger government of the nation. To make 
diemocracy function in America we need to practice 
democracy in interchange of ideas and joint activi- 
ties in the first unit of democracy, the neighborhood 
in which we live. 

The Initiative for Representative Government 

Three hundred years ago July 30th, 1916, Amer- 
ican representative government was bom in the lit- 
tle wooden church in Jamestown, Virginia, It was 
a community matter and a decided break from the 
traditions that had held these people. It did not 
mean independence, but it meant initiative toward 
independence. A little more than a year later, the 
little company of Pilgrims before leaving the May- 
flower at Plymouth gathered in its cabin and drew 
up a solemn compact for co-operation in self-defense. 
Neither was this a declaration of independence, but 
it was an initial step toward self-determination and 
the government of the people by the people for the 
people which was to follow in the course of time, 
for these steps in initiative laid the foundations and 
set the trend which led to a condition of recognized 
independence long before any formal declaration 
was made. 

Thus this great democracy, the most successful 
government by representation in the world today, 
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or in history, had its inception in community initi- 
ative for the common good; and as we continue to 
magnify the neighborhood as the first unit, extend- 
ing the principles and practice from the lesser to the 
larger, we shall avoid government by imposition 
from the top, and escape the imperialism of assumed 
authority in legislators acting for special interests, 
and preserve to our nation the medium for the per- 
petuation and effectiveness of a government by the 
people. At this time when our nation is forced to 
act, and grapple with these practices that have been 
allowed to so graft themselves upon our national 
order that being so long undisturbed they now al- 
most lay claim to governmental protection, the re- 
version to first principles of self-determination 
through government initiative upon the part of the 
individual through the co-operative practice of every 
community, serves notice upon these extortioners 
that the time has arrived when the people of the na- 
tion are to fix legislation, and that the sovereignty 
of the citizens will wipe out the shameful and op- 
pressive oligarchy by which for a generation the 
rights of this great free people have been too largely 
determined. 

The reason why unlawful practices have been per- 
mitted to become so fixed and so stubborn in their 
trend that they are near a law unto themselves 
within a system of laws to which they run counter, 
is because we have thus far dealt with them chiefly 
from the top, that is, through those officials and 
bodies who are susceptible to being overcome by in- 
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fluences that hold sway. When these problems are 
dealt with from the great democratic unit, the people 
of every neighborhood, who act upon their own initi- 
ative in self-defense, and public sentiment through- 
out our nation becomes a unit through the aggrega- 
tion of these in a common national aim it will be a 
purpose that cannot be reached and changed as that 
of these representatives is reached and changed. 
These problems will then be solved and national of- 
fenders will lose their grip under the unyielding 
power of a national sentiment beyond their reach, 
in the self -determining purpose of the free people of 
every community. 

These unamerican practices obtain because the 
makers of legislation are not the people's represent- 
atives as they should be. They may, by clever poli- 
tics or powerful influences, be in office in spite of 
public sentiment that prevails in their community 
or section, they may be there through indifference 
of a majority of the people ; in either case they are 
not real representatives of the people, though they 
may represent the party as it is controlled. So much 
of our representation is of that order, that it has no 
sentiment behind it except for some legislative pur- 
pose worked up by circularization or other means, 
which is very unstable and lacking in strong convic- 
tion which makes sentiment effective. We shall not 
secure a thorough and permanent cure for our seri- 
ous national ills until we secure a governing body 
in state and nation chosen by the people on their in- 
telligent initiative, with a public sentiment behind 
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these legidAton with eonviction in it that demands 
that representatires represent and removes the for- 
tunes of soch fran the powerful inflnences that dic- 
tate, or the clever politicians that determine. 

Snch a ehange will be brought about only hj a 
persistent educational and inspirational movement 
through the individual communities that will create 
vital and general interest in public welfare ; and this 
ean only be accomplished by plans that will make 
every community a little democrat where all the 
people participate interestedly and intelligently in 
all local welfare. 

When interest is secured and becomes spontane- 
ous in local policies and local politics it will readily 
reach out and render like determination to the prob- 
lems of the state and nation; then we shall have rep- 
resentative government, then injustices will auto- 
matically disappear and those who have come among 
us looking for equality of opportunity through a 
peoples' government in which all take a part, will 
find their hopes realized. 

Representative government to be successful must 
be representative in two respects, at least; that is, 
it must be by the selection of intelligent and highly 
capable men who are qualified to represent the inter- 
ests of the people who elect, and also broad enough 
to represent what is best for state or nation at large, 
for local interests are ultimately tied up with the 
fortunes of the nation. This means that we must 
have men chosen who are leaders, who see what the 
people need, what is best for the nation and help 
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their constituency to see it on the one hand; and 
leaders of sufficient force to suceed with .their col- 
leagues in securing such legislation as they deem 
wise and necessary. Eepresentative government 
should also be representative as nearly as possible 
of all the people. It does not follow that in state or 
national legislature there can be representation in 
personal position or vocation of all the elements of 
a community or constituency, that would require 
too many representatives and make government too 
burdensome ; but there should be a selection of men 
who combine as many qualities of representative- 
ness as possible and not men who merely represent 
themselves, a small faction, or particular interests of 
a community or district. 

The practice of electing men without regard to 
such representation has not only brought political 
customs into disrepute but is not intended to further 
representative government. For example, it has 
been a custom from time immemorial to elect to state 
and national legislature, especially the latter, a large 
number of lawyers ; sometimes Congress is constituted 
almost entirely by such. This course was a natural 
one especially in early days when the lawyer's stand- 
ing was more distinguished, perhaps justly so. They 
were qualified in respects that other men were not, 
and to some extent this is true today, but when a 
nation's legislature is composed largely of these, it 
has elements of danger in it, because it does not rep- 
resent all the people, but generates a feeling of 
class representation even if these men are in all gen- 
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eral respects both capable and worthy. We need a 
better representation of all classes because the cus- 
tom of the past has generated serious criticism. The 
present congress is constituted of about 75 percent 
lawyers, which leaves a very small representation 
from the other callings. 

However, if we are to correct this custom and 
demand a more general selection of representatives 
so that every section of society shall be fairly repre- 
sented we must have more general interest in public 
matters upon the part of the rank and file of our 
citizens. If representative government fails, it will 
not fail by partisanism, unfortunate as it sometimes 
is, nor by corruption though intolerable, but by in- 
difference and lack of intelligent interest upon the 
part of the average voter. Citizenship in this coun- 
try has never been taken with sufScient seriousness, 
and we have had little to impress its responsibility 
upon our constituency. We must have a campaign 
of education along this line in every community 
and an active interest upon the part of all our citi- 
zens in local self-government, thus developing a gen- 
eral knowledge of governmental practice that will 
provide men from all walks of life who will be 
capable of representing. We must also insist that 
those aliens who take up citizenship among us shall 
have these considerations fully impressed upon them 
and be sufficiently instructed before they are given 
this responsibility, that they may be able to vote 
independently and freely and not be left to be 
tagged or herded for political ends because they are 
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without understanding or appreciation of the mean- 
ing of their action. 

Our splendid traditional idea of self-determina- 
tion, namely, "government by the consent of the 
governed,'' has come to be taken too literally. Those 
who gave expression to it did not mean that our 
governmental policies were to be by consent of the 
governed only, that is, the governed simply acquiesc- 
ing without initiative or protest. Yet this has been 
too largely the actual history especially during these 
busy years of our material progress. We have now 
come to realize that democracy means more than 
this and that if the better and more intelligent ele- 
ment allow government to proceed by consent, the 
others are going to have government by initiative 
and they are working it now with a vengeance. The 
crisis demands that those fit to lead in determining 
government, take their responsible part, putting 
their country ahead of any personal ends that the 
majority that rules may be the majority that should 
rule. 

Therefore, through every neighborhood unit of our 
nation, in our great surging cities among rich and 
poor, where native and where foreign elements pre- 
vail, through smaller cities, towns and villages even 
to where the country schoolhouse, church or grange 
are the only rallying centers, this great nation's 
constituency should be brought under the influence 
of a wholesome community center idea with a strong 
broad non-sectarian non-partisan program with a 
well-ordered educational plan to secure a degree of 
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interest of knowledge and of practice in the first nnit 
in representative government that will unify our 
whole nation, eliminate our unamericanism, create in 
every rising generation increased ability to admin- 
ister successfully a government by and for the peo- 
ple and help make the world permanently safe for 
democracy by making this great land an example in 
self-government to all the nations. 

The Community and Public Leadership 

One of the growing problems of this great nation 
is that of providing for leadership in public life. In 
the early history of our nation there were great men 
whose devotion to national concerns was natural and 
sincere, whose leadership was due to their personal 
qualities rather than to their alliance with political 
parties or programs. These men were able through 
their strength of character and commanding ability 
whether in or out of office to lend great force to 
every vital public issue. 

It is common comment that we have not at our com- 
mand for the highest offices of state and nation men of 
outstanding character from whom to choose. There 
are comparatively few men today whom the higher 
offices seek, that is, who stand out with such pre- 
eminence of leadership that there is upon the part 
of the general public a demand for their elevation 
to office, that comes not of political manipulation 
but spontaneously from the people, a democratic de- 
mand for representativeness. 
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It would be a tremendous corrective and construc- 
tive factor in our nation if we could have for state 
and national officials men of such commanding influ- 
ence that elections would be saved from those prac- 
tices that elevate men who are politically available 
instead of men who are of accredited fitness. This 
would not only give to us worthy representatives of 
the people and qualified statesmen to conduct the 
government with honor and safety, but it would give 
the great voting mass a real interest in shaping gov- 
ernment who now are either tools of a party, or too 
little informed or interested in the candidate to take 
trouble to cast their ballot, feeling that there is lit- 
tle choice. 

Complaint is made that our educational institu- 
tions are not turning out public leaders, that what- 
ever else we secure from our vast array of schools 
we are not getting from them any reasonable number 
of men who qualify in a large way for leadership in 
matters of government. Anyone who- has been an 
observer of this must concede that the charge is true. 

For many years our schools and colleges were con- 
ducted with a kind of idealistic curriculum the aim 
of which no one quite understood, and our boys and 
girls attended college for the purpose of graduating, 
without much notion of what specific value this was 
to be. In recent years this has been modified. There 
has been more selection with reference to specific 
aim. Then too vocational training has been empha- 
sized and this has had decided effect on making 
education practical. Becently a college of high rank 
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announced special courses in preparation for pubtic 
service, intimating that onr new world relations 
would call for an increased number of men for diplo- 
matic and other public positions. All of this tends 
to make education practical but not necessarily to 
create leaders in public life. The fact is such leaders 
are not made they are bom, and if, having the x>oten- 
tial qualities for such leadership, they are not bom 
into the full possession or commanded of these quali- 
ties by their natural birth, it is the business of our 
educational institutions to provide the conditions 
for the rebirth by which they will come into pos- 
session of themselves and the larger worid in which 
they are to be of greatest service. 

The weakness of our institutions is not in absence 
of scholastic qualifications but in the absence of 
ideals and atmosphere such as will bring out the 
real prophet, philosopher or statesman, all of whom 
bear a similar relation to human society in the re- 
sponsibility that rests upon them. Our halls of learn- 
ing have been void of that kind of seriousness of 
public obligation. Education has been either for the 
sake of education or for the sake of the individual 
rather than for public concern. The sordid or the 
superficial have dominated and out of this condi- 
tion great leaders of men are not bom or made. 
However, this weakness in our national situation is 
not to be charged entirely to our advanced institu- 
tions, it has its beginning back in the public schools 
of the community. Occasionally boys and girls will 
overcome these handicaps, but most of them will go 
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through college with the same ideals dominant that 
were cultivated or permitted to obtain in the school 
at home. 

So far as citizenship is concerned and a suitable 
vision of public responsibility, while much of course 
must be laid at the door of the homes out of which 
they come, two things are fundamentally determin- 
ing in these lines; one is the type of teacher in the 
public school, the other the type of community and 
the relation of the school to the welfare of the com- 
munity. 

While as a nation we owe much to our public 
school teachers and are bound to give them great 
credit for our nation's progress, we have not in 
recent years made provisions for these in keeping 
with our devotion to other vocations; and if our 
teachers do not stand out with comparative strength 
in the average community it is in a large measure the 
fault of the public policy. In nothing is there such 
unwisdom of economy for a nation as to place limita- 
tions upon school teachers by fixing salaries that 
automatically eliminate many of the strongest young 
people in favor of a more remunerative position in 
some other calling. The position of public school 
teacher should carry with it compensation sufficient 
to make it a vocation of dignity to be sought by 
those -of largest gifts and strongest character. The 
failure to do this reduces the standard and type of 
teachers, making it possible not only for persons of 
lesser type to secure the position, but making it 
necessary for the state to provide extensively for 
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teacher training as sach, which specialization mneh 
as may be said in its favor has a tendency to turn 
out teachers in a mechanical way that makes less 
demands for natural ability and character. 

The influence of these teachers over boys and girls 
of high school age is most vital, and if they are them- 
selves only persons of ordinary gifts and without 
large sense of responsibility^ light hearted not only 
but light headed, who do not take into consideration 
that in a peculiar way they hold the destinies of these 
boys and girls in their hands and through them the 
destiny of the nation, we cannot expect to make of 
these young people the best citizens, mudi less de- 
velop them into leadership. 

It has been contended that initiative for repre- 
sentative govemm^it must begin with the community, 
so we must seek the cure for this national shortcoming 
of lack of leadership in the community where these 
qualities first begin to develop. 

There is no community so small that there are not 
matters of common public concern capable of being 
used as the basis of interest in public issues and the 
practice of the principles of government, and in the 
average community there is a good opportunity of re- 
lating high school students with these things in a way 
to illustrate and impress the responsibility of citizen- 
ship. The degree to which the people interest them- 
selves in local welfare as an example to our young 
people and the degree to which schools are conducted 
to cultivate personal responsibility for the common 
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good will depend the quality of citizenship and the 
type of leadership within our nation. 

At the present time there is a widespread spirit 
of irresponsibility throughout our whole nation from 
those who lay in wait for an opportunity to over- 
throw the government, through the labor order 
down to the boys who in hoodlum fashion harass 
the community. This has come to be a very serious 
matter since our country is possessed of so much 
tendency toward liberty which amounts to license. 
In the recent lawlessness in the city of Boston when 
the police took so lightly their responsibility that they 
deserted their posts and mobs took possession of the 
city, the most of the outrages were committed by 
boys and young men of the irresponsible type more 
in a spirit of lawlessness than of viciousness; boys 
of ten to fifteen years were seen in groups everywhere 
for a few days and nights following away into the 
suburbs in a destructive spirit, and broke into stores 
with no desire other than disrespect for law and 
order. Even children caught the spirit and threw 
stones at passing automobiles. 

We have come to be a nation of disrespect for 
authority, for law and even for the nation's Con- 
stitution. We have a spirit of appropriation and a 
disregard for public good, we cultivate a disposi- 
tion to make the nation serve us without any dis- 
position to serve the nation that it may be continu- 
ously able to provide us largest opportunity and 
fullest life. This irresponsible spirit does not obtain 
merely in the classes of lesser heritage and fortune, 
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it is very general. The writer was interested at one 
time in securing a better standard of cleanliness 
and order that would lift the tone of the community 
in the business district of a large suburb of one of our 
great cities. This was a section of more than aver- 
age quality but of little devotion to the common 
good. Scores of high school boys and girls would 
assemble at their lunch hour and clutter the side- 
walks with absolute disregard for order and could 
only be kept within bounds by the master keeping 
watch over them. 

We must have teachers who are vitally interested 
in establishing principles of good citizenship with 
these young people, and who have sufficient serious- 
ness and force of character to impress this upon them 
and give the schoolhouse an atmosphere that makes 
for responsibility. The schoolhouse and school in- 
terests should make vital connection with the com- 
munity and here boys and girls should learn to 
practice responsible citizenship in this first unit of 
government, then we will graduate citizens from our 
schools which should be the first consideration in 
their attainments, and out of these conditions we 
may hope to secure not only a very much higher 
average of citizenship but a very much larger per- 
cent of real leaders for public liEe. 
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CHAPTEB VII 

International Sentiment and Nationalism 

The Value of Bacial Sympathy in 
Americanization 

TEEEBE is no one quality more essential in the 
work of Americanization, especially in considera- 
tion of the alien group situation, than a wholesomely 
sympathetic international temper. We are fortunate 
that we have a large Americanized constituency al- 
ready here with which to make the contact. Ours is 
in a very marked way an international nation with 
virtually every race and every tongue making up no 
inconsiderable part of our population. The flow of 
aliens into this country has been so generous that 
beginning with an annual influx of about 8000 an 
hundred years ago it reached the high-water mark in 
1907, a total of 1,295,000, and during the century 
about 33,000,000, or nearly one-third of our present 
population, so that with the measure of assimilation 
that has been going on we have a world amalga- 
mation that has greatly modified and tempered our 
nationality. 

There is little provincialism in America and little 
of an insistent traditional order to handicap such 
process. To the real American it matters little where 
another has come from if he is disposed to be one of 
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us in the tmest sense. This world pc^ulatifm of ours 
with sympathies stretching from the British Isles to 
Far East furnishes basic conditions for Americaniza- 
tion of more importance than any other factor that 
could possibly be introduced. 

We have another element of great value in giving 
direction and lending force to tiiis process, in the 
large number of personages from nearly every race 
who have thrown off their alien handicaps and put 
themselves thoroughly under the assimilative forces 
of America; men and women of rare native genius 
who have become real leaders among their own people 
and to a large extent influential with all foreign 
groups. Most of these at least are loyal Americans 
who appreciate what America has done for them; 
such men can scarcely fail to estimate the force of 
their influence or the scope of their responsibility. 
A man of this type who is an uncompromising Ameri- 
can means more to the Americanization movement 
than any number of other influences. The aliens, es- 
pecially those who segregate, are susceptible to leader- 
ship; strangers in a strange land they are ready to 
listen to one who has made sometiiing of himself by 
virtue of American institutions and has a standing 
in the new world, especially if he is of them and in 
sympathy with them. 

We are advantaged also because of the large meas- 
ure of intercourse established educationally, commer- 
cially, and otherwise through travelers and traders 
from our country, and particularly because, until our 
entanglements following this war, we had the f riend- 
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ship of nearly every nation, and little enmity, for we 
had not meddled in European matters, and had shown 
a friendly, helpful spirit toward all lands. Some of 
the governments may have looked with jealousy upon 
us but the people of the nations had no cause to fear 
or suspect us. 

We have also established in nearly all foreign dis- 
tricts social settlements and other institutions whose 
whole disposition is to make an open door for the 
stranded stranger and to come to his rescue with a 
highly cultivated sympathy. We have missionaries 
who have become deeply interested in the various 
races by service rendered in their native countries, 
some of whom have risen above the merely conven- 
tional religious view to a vision of the larger racial 
or national need, whose sympathies are strongly with 
these people who have come to find a new life in a 
larger world. 

For a half century the Christian churches of Amer- 
ica have connected their constituency with all these 
foreign races by missionary work in their native lands 
and their missionaries and ministers have for various 
reasons urged upon the people generous consideration 
of these backward nationalities. The reaction against 
capitalistic treatment of these people in industries 
has set in motion currents of interest and plans and 
activities that generate sympathy in their behalf. 

Finally, there is among us a national sense of world 
responsibility bom of a consciousness of our provi- 
dential position and our obligation to all mankind 
growing out of this. Having come into possession 
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HaTing eonsidered this international dkpoffltion 
with an its potential service to Americanization we 
mnst not overlook the dangers that may be hidden 
in it. We mnst be aware that helpful and essential 
as such a temper is, if nsed without discrimination, 
this broad international sympathy may bec<Hne de- 
nationalizing in its eflfeet to the disadvantage of the 
alien and the i)eril of the nation. 
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We are at present in a most unsettled state, and 
open as never before to hasty conclusions and popular 
sentiment of international order. It is nearly impos- 
sible to conceive that under normal, stable conditions 
our nation should have been swept off its feet to such 
an extent as recently by an appeal calling to us to sud- 
denly forsake the policies of the past that have 
brought us to a place of power that makes us of so 
great value to the burdened nations. It must be evi- 
dent, to any thoughtful American, in the light of 
our history and the established order of our govern- 
ment that to even consider such a venture, that our 
people must be under a passing spell of international 
hysteria entirely abnormal in their state of mind. 

This is not altogether strange, in that the whole world 
mind is seething; there is little assurance anywhere, 
and there is readiness to venture in things untried. 
Our nation shares this to some extent, for we have had 
two million soldiers and many thousands of civilians, 
in the midst of the European maelstrom, fighting with 
the nearly frenzied people of Europe to save their 
imperilled freedom. We have also lent leadership 
from the eminent and able of our land to the solution 
of the post-war problems, attempting to help these 
nations to pull themselves together and save enough 
out of the wreck to get back on their feet and be able 
to function for peace and self-preservation. 

Other influences have been undermining national- 
ism in America. The narrow egotistic nationalistic 
spirit of Germany, by its militaristic temper, carried 
to such excess of indulgence in dreams of conquest, 
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has had a tendency to cause many people of little dis- 

eriinination, to fear any emphasis of riAtiATiAlignri 

The method pnrsued in the settlement of i>eace with 

promises of an outcome that would make unnecessary 

the strict nationalism of the past, has tended to cut 

the sinews of nationalism and make men feel that 

^'America first" is an almost pagan slogan. This new 

world proposal would bind us to yield to the bidding 

of others regardless of the clear lessons of our own 

experience, and go to the rescue of the world, bear 

the white man's burden not as heretofore on our own 

benevolent initiative but at the behest of nations some 

of whom have themselves been and are still the white 

man's burden. All Ihis has had a tendency to reduce 

our Americanism to a spineless thing, and has already 

resulted in boldness of national offenders beyond 

anything in our history. It is absolutely necessary 

that we discriminate as to these influences and fully 

offset them if our Americanism is to be worth con- 

t^iding for. 

It is fortunate that we have the general atmosphere 
of a kindly intemationalistic temper in order to pro- 
vide for naturalness in the process of Americaniza- 
tion and assimilation ; but it is unfortunate that this 
atmosphere should be characterized by an absence of 
a nationalistic emphasis that should make our nation 
stand to these aliens as a great independent country 
whose distinction among the nations is due to holding 
firmly to its fundamental American principles and 
policies so different from other nations. In the fa- 
mous law suit of Henry Ford against the Chicago 
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Tribune, it was stated that Mr. Ford had accepted 
the proposal of placing an internationally designed 
flag over his factory instead of the American flag 
because he thought it more fitting in view of the great 
variety of races represented in his employ. It is not 
difScult to estimate the effect of recognizing the sig- 
nificance of the international ideal in civilization to 
the extent of submerging entirely the national ideal; 
it would not only make Americanization meaningless 
except as a mere convenience, but would remove any 
real reason for true Americanization. 

The American flag has peculiar meaning, it is not a 
traditional emblem but its glory is bom of the ideals 
of the people it represents. These pages are being 
written almost within hailing distance of old Prospect 
Hill where was unfurled the first Union flag with its 
thirteen stripes. Under this flag we have grown from 
thirteen straggling colonies to a great nation far be- 
yond any other on earth in wealth, power and general 
prosperity. In loyalty to it millions coming from all 
lands have found their largest life. When borne to 
the battle lines of Europe it was the inspiration of our 
allies and the dismay of our enemies. We have 
brought it back not internationalized. It is a liberal 
flag without a tinge of narrow selfishness about it, but 
it is the American flag and in its place or above it 
there is no room for any other flag under American 
skies. 

The writer has in mind men able with pen and 
voice, one man in particular, a genuine American of 
foreign birth, who has made for himself a large place 
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large part of their embarrassment is dae to their in- 
sistoit segregatiTe tendency often manifest when it 
need not be and their unwillingness to throw (^ those 
eustoms that are ob jeetionaUe, as many have done, 
and make way for a heartier reception iqxm the i>art 
of the average American ; and teadi tiiese people that 
if they would try to do idiat others have done they, 
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too, would soon find themselves freed from their 
handicaps. 

The religious leaders also are open to this unbal- 
anced sympathy; their whole ministry is assumed to 
be tempered with interest in the less favored and those 
who for any reason are discriminated against. These, 
too, are keyed to an international interpretation and 
application of things, for such are their ideals. Their 
missionaries in foreign lands are there on the pre- 
sumption of the basic unity of the race; this gives 
such leaders an international leaning, and disposi- 
tion to be considerate toward aliens to an extent that 
may easily lead to a modification of national ideals 
in their behalf. 

We have a very vivid illustration of this in the 
present attitude of the clergy and church leaders who 
are so generally committed to the League of Nations. 
Begardless of the merit of this proposal if it had come 
to them from some other angle or out of some other 
condition, the great mass of these, particularly the 
stanch Protestant wing, would have stood firmly 
against it as a violation not only of fundamental 
Protestant principles but as having dangers to such 
because it is based on the same interpretations and 
principles, Protestant Christianity fought to over- 
throw, an order of assumed authority and an organ- 
ized force growing out of that. This League of 
Nations plan is one that stresses centered authority 
amounting to imperialism, emphasizes civilization by 
organization instead of inspiration, and is against 
freedom of will, limits self-determination, and is, 
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therefore, in full accord with medieval Christianity 
but absolutely opposed to modem Christian principles, 
and to the first fundamentals of Christianity upon 
which the modem Protestant view is based. 

It is this disposition toward internationalism and 
unbalanced sympathy for world races that puts these 
Christian leaders to such a degree in defense of a 
proposal which normally they would strongly oppose, 
for the entire policy of Christian conquest at home and 
abroad is in vivid contrast with this ; they seek not 
to coerce the races but to enlighten them and trust to 
the leavening influences of the Christian truth and 
grace as against a great combined oi^anization for 
coercion. 

The same spirit is likely to possess the settlement 
and welfare worker; the very temper that qualifies 
them for eflftciency in their field lays them open to a 
lack of balance toward the nation's just expectations 
of the immigrant. One of the most noted workers of 
this kind whose reputation is nation-wide and whose 
word on our great segregative social problems has 
been regarded as authority, seems to have been swept 
away by the international currents and would 
scarcely be considered at present able to pass safe 
judgment on questions of this kind, so fully has her 
life been exposed to the appeal of these peoples. A 
weekly publication of very great value to all those 
interested in social conditions in our country is of 
late especially colored with internationalism of the 
order that stresses the necessity of a wider open door 
for the alien ; in a recent number it very sarcastically 
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disposes of proposed immigration bills because they 
suggest a greater restriction. There is a large num- 
ber of periodicals at present, some of them outspoken, 
some of them of subtle unamericanism, and these find 
their way into the best of homes and into our public 
libraries. 

A writer whose talents have given her a goodly 
hearing among broad-minded Americans and the 
story of whose life as an immigrant made her a kind 
of heroine, has gone so far in her prejudice for aliens 
and against American rights as to cause her to say, 
**We violate the Declaration of Independence when 
we attempt to exclude aliens on account of race, 
nationality or economic status. . . . We do not 
question the right of an individual foreigner to enter 
our country on any peaceable errand; why then 
question the right of a shipload of foreigners T' 

This is the radical extent to which those go who 
on racial grounds let themselves loose to the de- 
mands of alien elements to turn over this great 
country without discrimination to multitudes who 
never knew what it was to have liberty, say nothing 
about their lack of knowledge of lofty ideals. What 
intelligent true American would admit that we 
should make no difference between a single for- 
eigner in this country on some proper errand, and 
the landing of a shipload of people who can neither 
read nor write, know not a word of our language, 
have social customs that are an offense to American 
standards and the prevalence of which would reduce 
our nation to a place unfit to live in. It is this sort 
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of sentiment for the aliens ni>on the part of clever 
writers and speakers that would soon put our naticm 
where there would be no need of Americanization, 
for there would be no America such as the same 
writer elsewhere has described as having given her 
all that has made her what she is. 

It is this kind of thing for w;hich we need to keep 
open eyes and it is because of many similar observa- 
tions that these warnings are uttered. Only recently 
the writer was present at an Americanization meet- 
ing in the State House of one of our most important 
centers, which assembly as constituted was much 
more readily swept by appeals to a larger sympathy 
for the alien tempered with internationalism than 
by a stanch defense of American principles and 
institutions. 

Our institutions of learning are exposed to this 
and even our public school teachers seem to be 
susceptible to this broader construction of Amer- 
icanism, which is being preached so extensively. The 
large place given to social and economic questions 
in the schools of today, a very commendable and 
necessary part of an education in our time, has cre- 
ated a condition that makes for larger sympathy 
with aliens and the labor class. This phase of educa- 
tional work which necessarily calls for investiga- 
tion into the situation of the less favored, and those 
discriminated against, results in findings that are 
prejudiced, and in the effort to make the most of 
this field has brought about a biased state of mind. 
Some of these become out and out socialists and in- 
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temationalists with an arrogance toward America 
that has most unfavorable effect upon alien peoples. 
There are said to be noted institutions of learning 
that are honeycombed with internationalism as dis- 
tinguished from strict Americanism. 

Inasmuch as we have so great a percent of teach- 
ers in our public schools whose training has not 
taken them into a large world of thought, so much 
of their attention is taken up with method, it would 
not be strange to find many of them easily led in 
this direction ; for to be an internationalist they are . 
told is to be broad. Our public schools should not 
be hazarded by this tendency as against genuine na- 
tionalism, for this is the institution that above all 
others should stand for unqualified Americanism. 

America Must Not Forfeit Ber Independence 

There is no controversy among the intelligent and 
earnest people of America as to her part in the future 
of world civilization. Our course in this respect was 
long since determined and it cannot now be changed, 
nor do we wish it to be. 

We all believe that our great racial mixture 
furnishes the basis for a world fellowship, as the 
world life mingles with ours and in turn pours its 
virtues into the backward nations, making us the 
great missionary nation to all mankind. Neverthe- 
less it is just as clear that if this is to be our future, 
coming out of this unassimilated mass which may 
aflfect our Ufe for good or ill, there must be a con- 
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tinned dominanee of those ideals and principles that 
haye proTen so rich in nation TnAtrrng jmd world up- 
lifting. While we hold onrselTes with utmost toler- 
ance toward all those who are here and those who 
may be permitted to come, and with generous and 
helpfnl consideration toward all peoples who may 
need ns, we mnst at the same time see to it that these 
dominant characteristics of onr nation's strength 
are not swamped in an international confusion with 
every racial faction contending for its place, until 
our splendid United States of America with lofty 
ideals and gracious infiuences becomes so disinte- 
grated as to have lost its place and its power for 
good among the nations. 

America is folly warranted in holding to her inde- 
pendence in the determination of her future. We 
have no record behind us that could give the world 
concern as to our unhindered course. Our national- 
ism is not in antagonism to other nations. Our great- 
ness was not bom of an imx>erialistic disposition, we 
have not gained our power by seeking to crowd others 
off the earth. Our indep^idence is that of initial pur- 
pose to provide agnation to meet the desires of a free 
and liberty-loving i)eople in whose blood there is 
no taint of imperialism. Our institutions are not 
built on the wrecks of civilizations outdone; we 
blazed our way through the virgin forest and planted 
our foundations on the native rocks on which no 
civil life had ever stood. We fought not to oppose 
or displace others, but to open a course to a free 
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people to live an independent self -determining life 
and set a standard for world order. 

Let us not be deceived by the sentimental cry that 
only by sinking our nationalism in the great world 
order can we best serve for the deliverance and peace 
of the world. There is nothing in the record thus 
far to justify this. JJvery attempt to make our life 
a part of the vast world tangle in an organic sense 
has up to this hour only tended to reduce our popular- 
ity and limit our influence among the nations. This 
&ee unentangled nation determining its own course 
has grown in power and influence continuously 
across the years ; and if there were any reason upon 
the part of nations for suspicion of selfish aims these 
were shattered on the battlefields of France as our 
nation, standing supreme where no other nation in 
history ever stood, dictating not by her selfish choice 
but by the choice of the free nations of the world, 
when by virtue of our great contribution of men 
and money we stood with our allies before the white 
flag of proud, imperialistic Germany vanquished by 
our sacrifices placed at the service of otherwise hope- 
less peoples. 

Our independence had placed us there. Not once 
in history has our independent unhampered course 
limited our helpfulness toward the world. Without 
some great, free, strong, independent nationalism 
there will be no internationalism that is worthy the 
name. 

When Mr. Emerson said ** America is another 
name for opportunity," he followed it immediately 
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these dgnificant words: ''Oar whole history 
appears like a last effort of the Divine Providence in 
behalf of the human race." The years that have 
passed since that utterance have folly justified it. 
They are rich with the benevolence of America toward 
the civilization of the world; for this half century 
we have been the good Samaritan to the unfortunate 
races from the ends of the earth; ''strangers they 
were but we took them in;" and the greater part of 
all these have become a vital part of us and rejoice 
in the nation that adopted them and gave them a new 
birtli of freedom and opportunity. 

Now as never before should there be a new and 
burning passion for American indei>endence. It 
should be blazed upon our banners, it should be 
burned into the hearts of our sons and daughters and 
it should be espoused without hesitancy by every alien 
who knocks at our doors and asks the protection of 
the Stars and Stripes. 

We must hold Ihis indei)endence not only for our- 
selves but for our posterity ; we who are inheritors of 
the safest nationalism ever committed to any people, 
have no right to make our successors losers among the 
nations by mortgaging their future to an uncertainty. 
We must hold this freedom that we may hand it down 
unimpaired, that there may be one nation on earth the 
refuge for the oppressed and the open door to the 
destiny for which all men were created. For this 
purpose were we bom, for this purpose came we into 
the world of nations. 
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